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INTRODUCTION 

By Indian philosophy people generally mean Ae 
six ancient systems wWch, as regards originality and 
depth of insight, stand yet supreme. Subsequent 
Indian thinhing has been, in the main, a commentary 
on these systems; and the only originality diat can be 
cldmed for later thinkers lies not in any new formula- 
tion but in the emphasis given by each and in the man- 
ner of exposition of the original truths. There is hardly 
a philosophical idea in the contemporary thinkers 
that cannot be traced to the perenmal spting of ancient 
Indian philosophy. 

But exposition and application have their value, 
and each thinker has his own angle of vision. Hence, 
is the importance of a study like tHs for the total under- 
standing of a nation’s nund in the sphere of values and 
the higher inclinations. Superfici^y looked at the 
philosophical endeavouts of a nation may not seem 
to have any direct relation with the curve of its life. 
But such an attitude is indeed superficial. We cannot 
hope to understand modem India — ^not ancient, eternal 
India — if wc do not have some clean notion of **the 
riddle of this world” that the Indian people have ‘posed’ 
for themselves and the successive answers they have 
given. 

The Contemporary Indian Philosophers have, as 
already said, interpreted the andent wisdom in their 
own ways. Their approach to the fundamental issue 
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of life will have a bearing foi the age when the con- 
fusion of values leigns supreme That the mterpreters 
have themselves been outstanding men^ me^ho 
hate hved the life they have thought or preached, adds 
to the effecuvcness of the theories ptcscntedj In a 
sense, howeverijhey are not theorists and philosophers 
at all, but their belief has largely moulded that lives 
as well as of those who hate followed them) Their 
world view had an undeniable influence as a practlca 
gmde to life, mdividual and collective, naoonal and 
transcendental A way of life so powcrfu an 
tent — and so vanous — cannot be wished away y 
impatience of ‘modernism* 

It IS not the atm of this monograph “ 
tical or histoncal survey of contemporary P 

losophy, a task that may convemently be taken up y 
scholars in the field 

My treatmait m this sketch book do« not ^ 
to be exhaustive or profound I have chot» ? 
recent thinkers who. I believe, have 
tial contnbuuons to out ways of thoug t an , £ 

and who have been credited f “tm- 

thought, which form promment features o 
potary Indian thinkmg h 

As m the past, in^^ontcmporaxy 
philosophy and rehgiod ate intertwined ^ 

I have presented the philosophic-U (.Qn_ 

different thinkers in the bgbt of ® ^ ^ 

vicuons It IS necessary to remind the ^at 

the persons chosen for this booklet ate al .rone 

Academic philosophers do not come within 
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and some expected and illustiious names will be missed 
in its pag^. 

In diis connexion I express my gratitude to my 
young friend and colleague, Shri Sisit Ghose, m.a., 
for his constant encouragement. The care with which 
he has gone through the manuscript is amazing. 
Indeed there ate portions in the book which are more 
his than mine. 



lUVJA RMlIvrOHUN KOY 

Raja Rammohun Roy was born in one of the dark- 
est ages of Indian history and culture. The old dilapi- 
dated social structure had akeady cracked and was 
tumbling down. Religions and philosophies had be- 
come dull and insipid. All institutions — law, agri- 
culture, trade, industry and family life — had been irul- 
dewed. The entire cultural life was a scene of ugly 
ruins and decadence. ‘‘Rammohun was born at a 
time when our country having lost its link with the 
inmost truths of its being, struggled under a crushing 
load of unreason, in abject slavery to circumstance. In 
social usage, in politics, in the realm of religion and 
art, we had entered the zone of uncreative habit, of 
decadent tradition, and ceased to exercise our humanity. 
Ln this dark gloom of India’s degeneration Rammohun 
:ose up, a luminous star in the firmament of India’s 
nistory with prophetic purity of vision, and unconquer- 
able heroism of soul.”^ 

The Raja was born in devout and orthodox 

Hindu parents. After his rudimentary instructions 
in a Vathasala Rammohun was sent to Patna to leam 
the Persi^and Arabic languages. It was then, whilst 
studying 5ie Koran in the original Arabic that he devel- 
oped a hatred for Hindu idolatry. After his career 

' Kemmbuft Roj : The man and bh vork, (Centenary Publi- 
aty Booklet No. i) p. j. . 
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at Patna he undertook the famous journej to Tibet 
to study Buddhism He protested vehemently against 
the idolatrous teachings of the Lamas and on one occa- 
sion ■wasjin danger of being killed by the infuriated 
conservative preachers of tlie forbidden land After 
his sojourn m Tibet, he for some time settled down ui 
Benares where he studied the sacred literature of the 
Hindus His father died in 1803 and soon after he 
remo\ed to Murshidabad from where he published 
the Tfibjat ttl hltmobMm or A. Gift to Monotheists, a 
work protesting against the idolatries and supersti- 
tions of all creeds and trying to lay a common founda- 
tion of Universal Religion in the doctrine of the unity 
of Godhead 

Against all forms of idolatry no contcmporaty 
Indian philosopher has fought so hard and so earnest j 
as he, and v/ii such obsessnc zeal All through his 
career ds a religious reformer, he replied to jC\en 
tracts that adtocated die cause of idolatry and the in- 
telligentsia was alv ays over whelmed by his profoun 
knowledge of the Hindu scriptures and his great logi- 
cal acumen He tal es up the quesuon of idolatry apm 
in the preface of his translation of the Ishopanis 
From the Vedas, Puranas and Tantras p'’ssagcs maj 
be quoted that assert the existence of the plunhtj o 
gods and goddesses and prescribe the modes o t ci 
worslup But Rammohun would nc\cc interpret t icsc 
statements in an idohtrous wa) Rammohun points 
out to several other passages from those ancient n lan 

' Rcwwei ft TIf r^n c-* bt s r, Pu’ili 

citj Bo >klct No i)p to 
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philosophical works which tend to show that the ear- 
lier passages are to be taken in a merely figurative sense. 
He also argues: “It cannot be alleged in support 
of idolatry that although a knowledge of God is cer- 
tainly above all tilings, still as .it is impossible to ac- 
quire tliat knowledge, men should, of course, worship 
figured gods; for, had it been impossible to attain a 
Imowledge of the Supreme Being, the Vedas and Puranas 
as well as Tantras, would not have instructed mankind 
to aim at such attainment; as it is not to be supposed 
that direction to acquire what is obviously unattain- 
able could be given by the Shastra, or even by a man 
of common sense. Should the idolater say that the 
acquisition of a knowledge of God, altliough it is not 
impossible, is most difficult of comprehension, I will 
agree with him in that point; but infer from it that 
we ought, therefore, the more to e.vert ourselves 
to acquire that knowledge; but I highly lament to 
observe, that so fat Etom endeavouring to make such 
an acquisition, the very proposal frequently excites 
lus anger and displeasure.”* Again it cannot be said 
diat the adoration of the Supreme Being is only meant 
for the Sannyasms. From the 48th te.xt of the third 
chapter of the Ve^Jt is evident that the house- 
holds also IS r^qmSa to perform the worship of the 
Absolute, who is formless. The Raja definitely asserts 
by quoting a few tc,xts = of the Vedas : “Adore God 
alone. None but the Supreme Being is to be wot- 

p. 6,, 
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shipped, nothing excepting Him should be adored by 
a wise man 

In 1809 Rammohun was appointed as a Sheris- 
tadar at Rangpur "It was in Rangpur that Rammohun 
first began to assemble his friends together for even- 
ing discussions on religious subjects, especially on 
the Ijintenableness and absurdities of idolatry)’^ In 
the year 1815 he removed to Calcutta, where he settled 
down He pubhshed a translation of the Vedanta 
and founded the Atmiya Sabha, an association for the 
dissermnatioa of religious truths Rammohun earned 
on extensive researches in Sansknt literature and was 
much impressed by the sublimity of the monotheistic 
doettmes of the Upaoishads He pubhshed several 
translations of them to rouse his countrymen to a sense 
of the superiority of monotheism over other forms of 
religious worship He was well versed m the su. 
Darsams and had a defimte philosophical opinion about 
the Vedanta As Vaedautm, he conceived the Supreme 
Bemg as Brahman but did not favour its abstract 
monism On this pomt he differed from Sankam, 
the celebrated authonty on the Vedanta According 
to S ankara^ the Supreme Reality or Brahman has no 
need of Jivas or finite individuals Brahman is an 
abstract Essence But accordmg to the Raja, the Supreme 
Reality without the fimte^mdividuals is meanmgless 
Sankara did not deny the Saguna or personal aspect 
of Brahman But Rammohun laidfspeaal emphasis 
on this Saguna aspect of the Absolutej In other 

* Ersjisb W'ntingt, p log 

® Miss S D CoUei, Lr/f mJ LtfUri ef Knja IX^amthun 
p IS (1900) 
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words, -it was the Vcdantic doctrine of concrete mono- 
thds3 which appealed to him. According to him! 
I^e world is valueless without God and God also can- 
not exist without the world. V'Substancc,” asserts 
Rammohun, “is as much dependent on the possession 
of quality or qualities for its existence, as a quality on 
some substance. It is impossible even to imagine a 
substance divested of quaUties.’’t This reminds us 
of the “Concr ete Universal" of Hceel . What Hegel 
preached as the message of the "terete Universal 
Rammohun also believed but both developed theij 
theories in utter jinawareness of each other. In this 
respect, the Raja’s views also bear close affinity with 
the teachin^L.Al-Quran. ’Tt is true that the 
Quaranic conception of the Divinity is a concrete 
momsm, Md generaUy the acceptance of the import 
of tauhidjonmess of God) implies a beUef in a Mn- 
aete Dmmty as contradistinguished from an abstract 
•iSsscncc. - ^ 

According to the Raja, this Supreme Reality or 
Brahman is to be reahzcd m Jamadhi. Worship Md 
medi ation are necessary as means conducive to Samadhi 
He lays considerable emphasis on worship. What 
IS worship? “Worship implies ffie act of Me wiffi 
a view to please ^offier; but when appUed to 4e 
Supreme Being, it sigmBes a contemplation of his attri 
tos. To whom is worship due f^o thS^ot 
and^overnor_ of the u iuverse. which is incomprehe” 

Rejy p, ,, fpanini nffi \ 

» Tttfatbtr of modem India (Rammohun 
p. jSzwVrucle by Maulvi Wahed Husain. ^ Centenary, 1935)^ 

* Effg/iVA Writings, p. IJ5. 
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sibly formed, and filled with an endless variety of men 
and things, in which, as shown by the zodiac, in a man- 
ner far more tv ondetful than the machinery of a watch, 
the sun, the moon, the planets and the stars perform 
their rapid courses, and which is fraught with animate 
and imnimatc matter of \anous kinds, locomotive 
and immovable, of which there is not one particle but 
has Its functions to perform 

In the year 1820 Rammohun published a new book. 
The Precep ts, of Jesi/s^ the £mde to pea ce and' h appiness 
IT included only the monl and spiatual teaclungs of 
the fourjGospels This act of die Raja gave a rude 
shock to the sentiments of his countrymen for the 
preiudi ^ agy nst Chustianity was very great at the time 
But RanmSliun’s genius would not leave what was 
the best m the Christian ^hgion About tlie book 
he writes (^“This simple code of religion and mora- 
lity is so admirably cajcidated to eletate man’s ideas 
to high and liberal nouons of God, who has equally 
subjected aU living creatures, -without distinction of 
caste, tank or wealth, to change, disappointment, pam 
and death, and has equally admitted all to be partakers 
of the bountiful meraes whicli he has lavished over 
nature, and is also so well fitted to regulate the conduct 
of the human race m the discharge of their vanous 
duties to tliemselves, and to soaety, that I cannot 
but hope the best eficcts from its promulgation in die 
present form”-] In 1824 he also befriended a Unita- 
rian Mission at Calcutta and attended uiutaiian services 

^Ihid 

Workt of Kaja ISati-obM P 85 (Publish-<I by 
the PaniQi Oflicc) 
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o the question— why do you frequent a Unitarian place 
o worship ?— the Raja gave the following answer— 
QO so because the prayers read, worship offered and 
sermons preached in the Unitarian place of worship 
t^d me of the infinitely wise Ruler of this infinite 
^v^e... because Unitarians reject polytheism and 

try under every sophistical modification and 

Dcrause Unitarians believe, profess and inculcate the 
^e of the divine unity— a -docttine which I find 
y maintained both by Christian Scriptures and by 
t most ancient writings commonly called the Vedas 

“ ^boUsh aU existing 
gions ? No. What he really wanted to have was 
a tneistic fraternity. “Not only did he include Hindu, 
Moslem and Christian Theists in one theistic fraternity 
brothtts in faith; he e.xtended this fellowship and 
those, who, by whatever name, would 
knowledge some Principle of the universe, the need 
meditation on that Principle as good, and the love 
, of man as the guiding principle of the con- 

ot of hfe. Buddhists end Jainas and believers in 
Law of Namre, he would, therefore, acknowledge 
not against the theistic fraternity, but with it.”^ Xhe 
naja beUeved that by such mutual contact each of the 
nsting rehgions would grow inm fhUer and foll„ 

""“S' oach 

iiounsh in its own way but all will tend tn n 
vcrsal theism. The different religions ^b°n; 
embodiments of die common Lversri ieist 

* ■Effg/zVi pp, 201-205. 

> CoMcnrry Booklet No. t. p. to,. {Address by B. N. Seal). 
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In 1828 Rammolmn started the Dtahim Sabha 
and m 2850 founded the Biahmo Sama) The trust 
deed of the Sama, tells ns that 
,t "for the seotsh.p and adotat.on 
searehable and Immuuble Bemg who . *= Author 
and Preserver of the untvetse but not under, or by an) 
“h=rnan,e. dcs.gnauon or «de “^y ty 

SI^gTairb^aSCrn ^e bmldmg. 

— 

shall ever be permitted therein dehveted, 

ptcaehing, diseours^ praye y ^ 

made or used m such „,j„plauon of the 

dency to the promouon of the 
AnS^r and 

non of chanty, morality. P j. between 

and the strengthening the ^3,. 

men of aU P" VirS-a, should 

The Raia wished that h 
be the soacty of the true worslupp 
of all religions In actual praeuee . ^sjin y^ 
gregauon of Hindu Thclsrt “ „ himself A 

ed the universalism ■wluch h refonn 

spcaA feature of lus umvcBa ^3^^ 

Bammohun fought bravely w g ^5 

system and the subjecuon of women 


' IhiJ pp 40 "'H 
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courageous persuasions one of the greatest evils of 
India, the practice of the Sutee, could not have been 
abolished. 

The Uaja died -in 1835 at Bristol. 

Rammohun inaugurated a new era in the history 
of Indian thought and culture. To-day he stands as 
an arch between mediaeval India and modem India, 
between faith and reason. He realised within himself 
by solitary sufferings the true spirit of univetsalism and 
his hope lay in binding all India in one, unity of thdstic 
fraternity. A champion of monotheism, a unifier, 
a sodal reformer, Rammohun believed in the equality and 
unity of men, in their common worship of the Supreme 
Being. He is the pathmaker for the new India. 



MAHARSHI DEVENDRANATH TAGORE 
Rap Rammohun Roy founded the Biahmo Satnaj 
and meant it for a common place of worship by 
theists But m practice it was only the Hindu theists 
who dung to the church of Rammohun and it became 
virtually a Hindu thcistic fraternity But habits tuc 
hard and soon after the death of the Raja the churc 
showed signs of decay and dissolution 
had fought bravely agamst all forms of idolatrous wo - 
ship buf strangei; Tough many of ® 

his church were idolators at home fratctnitv 

centy was obvious in a large secnon o „ 3 ]jsed 

Devendrinath, when he entered the J» 

Its moribund state •‘In attending the services of ^ 
Samaj, he found, as he himself menuons “ ^ tu«o 
biogiLphy, that the doctrme of Rama's ™ 

beifg priehed from the pulpit by Pmdit s«r Chandm 
Nyayamtna, the assistant of Pandit 
bayh. and also that old rule of “du^g B^ 
nls &om a side room where the Vedas 
chanted was being adhered to As protest 

reform, Devendianath entered his ^ 

agamst these ptacticcs and put an effectu 

‘‘‘'"\rmmohun did not found ,a religion What he 

» The decUne of the Saw^ Most of 

also There was no fjatrauty idolators at home Hit 
those who attended the servi^ 8 (Vol I) 

/cry ef th« Brahmo Samej by SivanaUi bMSin, p y 

STW, p 88 
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pleached was theism in its puiest form as divested 
from all dogmas and rituals. Pure theism made little 
or no appeal to the sentiments of the masses and only 
a few persons were genuinely baptized in the faith of 
Uammohun. 

When Devendranath came to the Samaj he felt 
that a ctiUm had to be established. A mere congress 
with no definite dogmas, methods of worship and 
rituals would not perpetuate the spiritual teachings 
of Ratnmohun. So, on the groiind prepared by the 
Haja he built up a religion more complete in details. 

It is interesting to trace the course of events that 
led Devendranath to the Sama). Devendranath was 
bom of orthodox Hindu parents. His father Prince 
Dwarkanath' Tagore lived in an environment of riches 
and luxury. The boy Devendranath found on all 
sides only pomp and pageantry. But a sudden change 
came upon him when he was only eighteen. It was 
a fuUmoon night on the bank of the Ganges. His 
grandmother was dying and a few persons were sing- 
ing the glory of the Almighty, -A solemn air prevailed 
and it suddenly occurred to Devendranath that all 
riches were unreal and all pomp meaningless. Aver- 
sion to riches seized his mind and he felt a peculiar 
joy which only mystics feel. This sudden experience 
was a turning-point in his life. But for this experience, 
who knows, he might have always remained in the 
mist of material joy and pleasure. But God had or- 
dained that he must do something sublime and hence 
came the moral experience.^ 

See Autohiograpi^'. «f hialur^t 'Dtvtniranatb, (in Bcopali) ist 
Chapter. (EiBtcd by Satis Chandra Chakravartty) * ^ 
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This experience kindled m Devendronath a passion 
for knowing the Almighty or 

began to ask the pundits, who knew the “tnaaes 

of the Hmdulore, the eternal metaphysical 

But the answers he recened did not satisfy 

lus search he went through the wo^ of P 

losophers He made a serious smdy 

uhies of John Locke. David Hume, G-issendi S^t 

Robert Boyle and others but was ®^PP°^,5„ 

His mind was m a whirl and for a time 

able He began to ask himseR A- “ 

the destiny of human hemp on y ^ gropmg m 

relcnUess determmism of Nature? J ha 

this darkness of mind, one day y .. f,),,, object 

came to the eonelusion that *0 Imow Irigc “f 

imphes the >t"0tvl=dge of *e 

through the sense organs we ^ inow tlic 

but afong with ob,eet .mow ledge do 

subject as a thinker and pctcc.ver ’ « 

that the universe owes its eMstenc 

will of One Infinite Who is without an) fo™ 

from the Isopanishad. from ° ^ , b,,. found the 

heart got what it ^ ,bat sloka— Cover 

Se\tleTco^"<:™;tlungh.om^^ 

?l;:::nrcSr\s‘he=: 3 Unm.. 
God would have been a mischievous Being, 

■ See cT 

a* o-vpi 1 (tkii/d M S.U. 

irt otVi vivam m ipr Tot for; win 11 
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Devendranath is ati optimist and considers the universe 
to be good in all respects. According to him, the uni- 
verse is continually being transformed into ever greater 
beauty and goodness.^ 

The certainty of his belief calmed his heart. With 
great zeal he studied the Upanishads under the guid- 
ance of eminent Sanskrit scholars. The inner truth 
of Indian philosophies •were gradually revealed to him. 
But again after a ume Devendianath became restless, 
but this time it was only for devising means for the 
spread of the truth which he had learnt from the Upa- 
nishads. Accordingly, he founded in 1639 the Tatva- 
bodhini Sabha to disseminate truths about the ultimate 
Reality. Its purpose was to spread Bcahmavidya as 
expounded in the Upanishads. Devendranath and the 
members of the Tatvabodhini Sabha regarded the 
Upanishads as the Vedanta and they had no reliance on 
the Vedanta Darsana. Devendranath thought — wrongly 
we believe — that the sole teaching of Vedanta Darsana 
was the mayavada of Sankara.® His heart gave no 
response to Mayavada. The world-process is never 
an illusion, a maya. It is as teal as the Absolute Him- 
self. The mayavadin has the inveterate habit of de- 
nouncing the world as a piece of illusion but such an 
attitude was unacceptable to Devendranath. But 
Advaitavad or absolute monism was eqiially unaccept- 
able to him. He believed in the relation of worship 
bctv'cen the Absolute and finite beings. The Ab- 
solute and the finite never become one. The Maha- 


* Sec hrahmo Dbarmtr Mat O S/was, ' (jnd Sermon), 
AjilohiosTBply, 6th Chapter ^ote by S. Chakta-rartty) 
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rshi supports, it seems, the theory of Dvaitavid (Dual- 
ism) * But by duahsm he does not mean that the taite 
has got an independent existence as against the Infimte. 
All that he means is this that the finite though created 
and sustained by the Infimte never becomes identical 
■with It The only destiny of the fimte is to worship 
the Infinite but how can there be worship unless there 
are two— tlic Deity and the dcaotcc, the worshipped 
and the worslupper ? In dus respect his Mcw is simi- 
lar to that of Nlmbarka 

Ran Rimmohun believed in die infallibility o 
the Vedas Dcaendranath too began by T 

the Vedas as the sole philosophical , 

on doubts began to anse m his mind He . 

students to Benares, the then s«t of 
learmng in India to study the Vedas 
After their return Devendranath had 

them and came to the conclusion that 
not infallible* He te,eeted the Veie “*orlty 
eoncenuated all his attenuon on the 
Upamshads taught hun the gist of all P*>‘'°* P 
IS One and the created objects ,, 

accepting the Upamshads, he did not ^ 

p3d out earhL, abide by the decisions of SanUra 
as to their anal teaching > 

But did he accept the whole of the p 

■See Notes by Sam CtatavanW *'PP“ 

o I the defects of the Vedas^ 

a ‘ In course of time we fcnw r Vedas as are 

and deaded only to accept sudi SruU and the 

leaUytruc For fall two yean wc worked on *-pancia- 

Smnu and compiled the book on Brahmo Dharma 
hmgthaU, pp a? 3J 
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The answer is in the negative. He ransacked the 
entire field of the Upanishads and gathered together 
what appealed to him most. These he incorporated 
into the Brahmo Dharma or the Religion of the Brahmos . 
The Brahmo Dharma is thus clearly an off-shoot of- the 
Upanishads. 

While collecting the materials from the Upanishads 
to build the principles of Brahmo Dharma, the Maha- 
ishi relied mainly on reason. Yet an utter misunder- 
standing of his philosophy will ensue if wc think that 
he relied exclusively on reason. On several occasions 
in his own Hfc-rime he got illuminating experiences 
which were due to intuition and not to reason. He 
felt the Divine presence in his heart. In his >!///(?- 
hiograpbj we come across several instances of this Di- 
vine companionship. 

In such states he would hear orders (Adesh) 
from the Almighty. These orders played an impor- 
tant role in his spiritual life, which had several stages. 
The first was to know God’s nature, the second was 
to submit to His orders and riie last was to enjoy His 
company in love.^ 

Devendtanalh was a mystic. When we carefully 
go through his Atitchiograply we find that at the prime 
of his life he was once more seized by despondency but 
gradually overcame this period of pain of the dark 
night of the soul and he found God in his own heart. 
His heart leaped up with joy when he had realised the 
One Immutable in him. He began to pray 

O my God, Come and live in me for all times. 

* Antobio^apl^, Appendix No. 28 (note by Satis Chakra- 
vartty). 
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Do not desert me ^ 

Devendran'ith’s reUgion or Btahmo Dharma can 
be summed up m one formula — ^The reladon between 
God and man is the idauon of the worshipped and the 
worshipper ® To love God was the motto of hw 
spirimal life To all worldly affairs Devendranath 
maintamcd, hke a true mystic, a detached attitude 
He was often entangled by domestic and soaal troubla 
but every ume he was saved by the grace of God 
God, he wrote in bis Autohagraphy, gave him ““P 
and guidance he needed He was m the world but 


above it , c 

We have seen briefly what the central signifiCMCe 
of the Brahmo Dharma is and m what way it affectea 
Devendranath’s personal life But who is a B o 
According to the Maharshl, a Brahmo is one who 
does not worship any fimte deity but wombips y 
the Eternal and Immutable God® Wol^P o 
Immutable One is the keynote of the J 

states that Brahman is one and non-dual (Etameuau- 
wltlyam Brahman) He is truth and infinite 
He manifests Himself as Anandam He ^P° 

and goodness Everything is created by Anandam an 
received back by it at the time of dissolution 

The religion of the Brahmos tests on four cardinal 

In the beginiung there was only one 
and none else He created all that u= see around 


* Ibti , Xllth Chanter 

*//>/./, XXnnd Chapter 

•See Patravah (of Maharshl) No 


*9 
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He is infinite, eternal, omniscient, ommpresent, 
omnipotent, non-dual, independent and perfect. 
He is knowledge, goodness, and bliss and He can- 
not be compared to anything else. 

Good in this life and hereafter can be achieved 
only by prayer to Him. 

The prayer consists in doing such actions as 
can please Him.^ 

What were the ethical views of the Maharshi? 
They were few but they embodied the sound pdndples 
of a good moral life. As a healthy body is needed for 
a healthy mind, so is a h^thy mind necessary for a 
healthy soul.® Unless the soul is purified there can- 
not be any chance of knowing and enjoying the Divine 
Being. If somebody's mind be unclean, it may be 
cleansed by repentance. All sinners can be redeemed 
by the grace of God.® One should be indifferent to 
material prosperity because it lowers our self down. 
Dhatma is the sure means of realising the Infinite God 
but it cannot be followed by those who aspire after 
material pleasures. Real happiness lies in the Great. 
In such small pleasures as we find around us, we find 
no real happiness. Duty is the principal thing of a 
man’s life. He whose heart is set on God is happy 
amidst all sorrows and adversities. 

fit 4 rfjtfi 

* 'Brabmo 'Dhjrmtr lAat O B/Jwax {5rd Sermon) 

^"Brabna Dbarmer hlat O Bira-at, ( 3 rd Sermon) 
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Lastly, about his views on immortality and salva- 
tion. According to him, the soul is never to be iden- 
tified with the body. At death the body is sure to be 
disintegrated but the -benevolent God never wills the 
destruction of tlie sotil. The body is composed of 
atoms and hence it can be destroyed as its atoms arc 
disintegrated. But the soul is one unit, it has no form 
or feature.* What becomes of the soul at death? 
Through every death it becomes more and more per- 
fect. Infinite perfection of the soul is what the hfaha- 
rshi means by salvation or Moksha.^ If, in every life, 
one does such actions as arc dear to God, his soul 
is in process of perfection. But is there any end of 
this process ? Devendranath is rather chary of saying 
anything positive on it. But he is emphatic on one 
point, vb., salvation of the finite does not lie in be- 
coming the Infinite. Salvation JS only the infinite 
perfection of the soul under the benevolence and bliss 
of God. 


* (Vnth Sermoa). 
(Xtb Sermon). 
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When Devendjanath was shining as a spiritual 
luminary, a promising young man swam into his ken 
This youth so captured his affection that he dreamt of 
placing the responsibilities of religious leadership on 
him. For some years matters went on quite smoothly 
It seemed as if the dreams of the Guru were goine 
to be folfilled. But alas 1 one day the disciple broke 
-with the master. That disciple is Keshab Chandra. 

Keshab Chandra was born on the 19th ofNovem- 
ber, J838 at Calwtta. He belonged to the wealthy 
family of Sens of Ganfa. “I was reared", says Keshab! 
by a wealthy father and grandfather. Opulence and 
Imnity surrounded my chUdhood, but as I grew un 
my ^d began to show the spirit of natural poverty -n 
Dunng his boyhood he showed no signs of precocious 
spmtuahty. But he was smgularly moral in his speech 
action and thought. “He was a noble pure-ndnded 
boy, free from falsehood, free from vice”s 
1, at the Hindu College. After 

he had left the coUege, he devoted himself to the study 
of mental and moral philosophy In i8„ 1,. -7 

entered the Brahmo '^Samaj Vy 

cov^ant. Devendranath felt most happy wh“ 

heard of the conversion of the Hindu Sab to &e 

‘li/W., p. 58. ' 
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Brahmo religion He at once took him uithin his 
fold and thej two concerted a plan of action for the ad- 
vance of the Bralimo Dbatma “The plan in the be 
ginning was that Keshab should deliver a senes of 
English lectures and De\cndtanath a similar course 
in the vernacular, the former taking up the pluJosoph/ 
of theism and the latter deahng with the doctrines and 
theology of the Brahmo Samaj When Keshab 
was barely twenty two in i860, he pubhshed his first 
tract entitled, Yeung BfngaJ^ Tb/s /s/orjo/, which was 
followed by many others “In his first published 
wanting Keshab laid down the pnnaple on which 
he earned on the whole work of his reform, intellec 
tual, social, domestic and religious ‘Lniag truths^ 
he perceived so early as that and they opened out to 
him the fiery course which he followed with imtinng 
fidelity for the next twenty four years, till his life 
ended 

At an early stage of his religious sadhana Keshab 
derived considerable inner strength from the contem- 
plation of the Divine For his own guidance Keshab 
wrote “Conduct yourself with wanness and cons- 
tancy, strength and enthusiasm, but above all with thor- 
ough resignation to the Divine will Steadily and 
prayerfully look up to Hun, out Light, our Strength, 
our Father, and our Fnend He will feed your mmd 
with saving knowledge your heart with the sweets 
of love, your soul with punty, and your hands with 
strength and courage Retain Him m the depths of 

^ The life end teachings ej KtsbA Chimder Sen, p 73 (i 95 *) 

* Ihtd p 79 
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your heart, and affectionately ding to Him all the days 
of your life.”* 

Keshab believed in the spontaneity of prayer. 
The necessity of prayer cannot be logically proved and 
he repudiated such an attempt. According to him a 
deep -want, a longing of the soul is the origin of prayer. 
He advocated the doctrine of intuitions which was 
the gist of his philosophical teachings. He defines 
intuitions as "those principles of the mind which ate 
above, anterior to, and independent of reflection.” 
They are the “facts of our Constitution which we can- 
not create or destroy.” He names 'the inmitions of 
"Cause, Substance, Power, Infinity, Duty as immediate- 
ly apprehensible.”* The Infinite God was, to him 
neither a logical nor a historical Divinity. He was an 
ever-present and ever-living Reality, He could see 
Md feel Him. This tinge of mystidsm deepened itself 
ia his later life. 


Devendtanath’s Btahmo Dharma, we have seen 
was essentially the Hindu religion. In spite of his 

thksha in Brahmoism Devendtanath remained essen- 
ttaUy a Hindu. It is true that he purified Hinduism 
by eapungmg from it the practice of idolatry but he 
conceived his religion with a Hindu mind. “In his 
work m connection with the Brahmo Samaj he (Deven- 
dtanath) had ever kept in view two principles — (A that 
the Bralmo Samaj is 3 purely Hindu institution intended 
pnnapally for Hindus and representing the highest 

AiS that its mission is 

chiefly rchgious as distmgmshed from social, and that 


p. 75. 


Tte lift and Itathing^t ef Ktsleb Cktmdtr 
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<jucsuons of social reform properly belonged to indivi- 
dual tastes and mclinitions 

But Keshab had, if one may say so, a more catholic 
outlook on religion He did not like the idea tliat 
Brahmo Dharma should be only the essence of Hindu 
ism He as attracted by the teachings of Chnstianity 
and he incorporated many elements of the Gitistian 
religion into his theory and practice of Brahmo Dharma 
But Devendranath t^as extremely critical about Chris 
tianity IJe -would never tolerate that Giristiani^ 
should spread on the soil of India In a letter he writes 
*‘What IS the secretary of the Hatisabha doing ? If he 
IS not trying to combat the aggression of the Christians 
he must be made to do so To allow the Chnsoans 
to enter into our families for the purpose of prosely- 
tising IS to break our own heads 

Another source of misunderstanding between the 
two was that Keshab had made soaal reform a plank 
of his Brahmo Dharma But Devendra was not will 
ing to accept it as a religious duty “ De-vendra 
himself, though he felt like a father towards his gifted 
young helper, was very much afraid that spiritual 
religion would be sacrificed to the new passion for 
social reform To him the latter was of -very little 
consequence as compared with the former 

The difiefcnce b^ween the Guru and the disaple 
on these and other vital matters at last led to an un 
happy rupture between the two Keshab left the mam 
-camp and the schism was complete Keshab thus en 

^ SJuvanath Sastri ^ JJrabmo Samt^ p z88 

^ See Pa/rat/a/i (of Mabarshi) No 107 (The letter ism Bengali) 

* Modem Kslffom moviminttnlaJta by Farquhar p 4 j ( 1918 ) 
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tered a new and independent spiritual career. On 
the nth Novcntbei, he founded the “Brahmo 
Samaj of India,” Its members would include people 
of all races and communities. Selections from all 
the scriptures of all nations of the world were compiled 
for use as devotional lessons. Keshab wanted to make 
his Samaj the universal churdi for all mankind. The 
motto of the Samaj was*. **Thc wide universe is the 
temple of God; Wisdom is the pure land of pilgrimage; 
Truth is the everlasting scripture; Faith is the root of 
all religion; Love is the true spiritual culture; the Des- 
truction of selfishness is the true asceticism; So declare 
the Brahmos,”^ 

While engaged in a missionary tout in connexion 
with the spread of the Brahmo religion, he compiled 
a tract called *Tn/i Faith*. **Faith”, he defines, “is 
direct vision, it beholdeth God and it beholdeth im- 
mortality. It leUeth upon no evidence but the eye- 
sight; and will have no meditation. It neither 
botroweth an idea of God from metaphysics, nor a 
narrative of God from history. The God of faith is 
the sublime I AlvI. In time He is always now, in space 

always here Faith holds a living and loving 

connexion with Him Who is dearer than life.” Keshab 
had always a great reliance on faith and he called pru- 
dence ‘the arithmetic of fools*. In simple faith he 
would always pray to the Infinite and a strong persis- 

' The life and te achlnp of Kefbub Cbunder Sen, p. m 
cfhr titir i 

Hi turret 

Vir4-'Uyt^ u tr4tr?^ i 
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tency m prayerfulness was the mam charactenstic of 
his life While playing he would wait for Divine 
commands (Adesh) In aU walU of his spmtual life, 
he was gmded by Divine Adesh Life a mystic ic 
would often hear the voice of God Thus he wntes 
m Jenm Veda, ‘Tf there be a voice spea^g from 
inside the heart, men usually call it a ghost He, 
that IS possessed by ghost, heats voices within and 
outside himself From the dawn of religiovis life 
have heard such voices, both mside and outside ret 
I have never taken them to be ghosts Tlus is 
pecuhanty of my hfe In many instances have I foMd 
there is a person wlthm the person, there is a on^ 
within the tongue, and they talk m different a . 
and the voices can be distinguished by the Mr i ^ 
talk, leflea, judge and then iMtn ^ ^ 

I have olten confessed that I came P™ ° 

rehgion by tins process But 
‘Thou’ separate from myself That calle 
That I percave, and by His word I want to pmcnse 
Xon That there is this Some One spea^”E ^ 
the heart is a truth of repMted 
there ate people who did not liMt * 

It IS also said that this Dnd of hMrmg 
stitlons. It does harm. l. is 

who behcve it arc mad men “ „,dness 

I wish to be counted among the mad, j 

of faith, It 15 the lunacy of salvation, bemus ^ 

call It the voice of ghost, but the a 
can never disbelieve this voice 

j., Cj-e Tj/V It'd tnulto^t 

tTrandation by P C V< « of God” 

cj KriM Chndtr Str Appendix A ^ 
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Kcshab had rendered service to the ‘Brahmo Samai 
^Indta by introducing thcBhakti cultinto the religion. 
The spirit of the Vaishnava faith entered into Brahmo 
devotions. By basing the Btahnio Religion on feeling 
and faith keshab had given it a mass appeal, which 
neither the Raja’s inteUectuality nor DevLdmnath’s 
contemplation ever could. Dcvcndranath’s Brahmo 
Dharma was m«nt for the enlightened few who 

Sab’sThakti T'’™' contemplation. 

Keshab s Bhakti-rehgion was meant for all, it had a 

spmtual kinship with the teachings of Sree ChaiVanv, 
the apostle of Bhakti in India. ® Lhaitanya, 

We have mentioned earlier that Keshab had in 
coy orated many practices of Christianity in his reliLn' 
Indeed this peculiarity gave his Brahr^ , r ® 

and infusion of the spirit of rcoentanre anri * • ^ 

the Brahmo Dharma may be”"m 

culture. The influence of ChrisTant 

when he changed the ‘Brahmn e e-vplicit 

K^hh'^ °f *= ‘Nctv Dispensation’ ’o^evfvahtiT 

Keshab proclaimed the New Disnanc V /‘“han). 

•By Dispensation he means 

■ng itself in a special maimer to thT °5 "'‘“P'- 

special epochs in the world’s histo!^. -rmTrkV^ 

the Umvetsal Father loves all hia lu-ij 

He does not deal with aU of them 

^ays does He deal with differtmt nations ^ 

ties and mdividuals to bring about tl,.‘ 

How strikingly had the lL b“ ' d “nf • 

degraded nation during 'the last hundred^ 
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adopang marveUous means and agenaes to ele^te 
Its soaal and motal condiaon Tbey 
fore, a special Dispensanon of metcy “ 
lace These special Dispensauons of ^ 

to the pecuhaiiaes of each tac^. ^ut they 
nevet )at with each other They cannot dash 
appate'ntly dissimilar What I accept as Di^ 
peLaUon in India neither shots out God s hght Jr^® 
the rest of the world, nor does it run counter to imy 
rf 4 se marveUous Dispensauons of His mercy which 
were made in anaent dehvered 

Between the years 1879 and riinstiaa 

four important discouiscs which reflected 

mfluence on Nava Vl^an * Trinity to 

He adapted the Chastl^ Mve t^com- 

Indian usage He says profound 

plete uiangulat figure of the P maling 

Lths, the Father, the Son and Holf 
up the harmomous whole of the econ ^ 

I^ok at this clear Uiangular chit, 

faith, and study its deep ma 

Ananda, Truth, ^“‘dhgen^ J 7 ceremonies 

mttoduced a few Chr^uan^b auom^^^^^ and the 

S:d-rSup°eram“^fie“dfonn.chr.sUanisedBtahu.o- 

Towardsle end of h. spiritual career Keshab 

1 See Leeftires in Ind a 
a'qndia asks Who is Oinst 1879 
‘ God vision in the 

• We, the Apostles of ^nnity ' 1881 

■ That marvellous Mystery. ^ Tnm^ ,, 

* ‘ That marvellous Mystery, the ty 
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had recourse to Yoga. During his last sojourn in the 
Himalayas he wrote a series of essays entitled, Yoga: 
Suhjeciivi end Objectivt. He defined Yoga thus: “The 
created soul in its worldly and sinful condition lives 
separate and estranged from the Supreme Soul, A 
reconciliation is needed; nay, more than a mere re- 
conciliation. A harmonious union is sought and realised. 
This \inion with the Deity is the real secret of 'Hindu 
yoga. It is spiritual unification, it is a consciousness 
of two in one; duality in unity.”^ 

He tried to keep the yogic practices free from poly- 
theism as well as pantheism and base them on a pure 
theistic principle. The Yogi, according to him, sees 
himself and the universe as living in the Universal 
Wiil-force, In the lecture on Goimsion in the nine^ 
Uenth cenitrry he thinks of God as Force. “What is 
the single force to which both mind and matter may 
be referred ultimately, which will fulfil the desire of 
ages, and the hope of the scientific world In these 
walls and in these pillars, in the men and women assem- 
bled in this hall, in the earth below, and heaven above, 
in the fight and in the air, in the world witliin and the 
world without, in history and in biography, what 
- is the single force that pervades all and guides all, 

supports and quickens all? 1 unhesitatingly call 

it God-Force, a personal creative Force, an intelligent 
Will-force.- This Will-force is also a Person who 
is true, beautiful and good. When the cognitive fa- 
culty of the Yogi apprehends the qualities of the In- 
finite Personality, his -heart overflows with emotions. 

’ Sec Ycga : Subjtcfive tati Ohitetive. 

‘Delivered in 1880. Sec Ltc/ures in India. 
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Faith, intellect and feeling help him to have God- 
consciousness. At that stage of God-realisation, the 
obsetrvet and the observed, the subject and the objcCT 
become one. Keshab during the last few years of his 
life practised Yoga as a means of God-tealisation. He 
believed in what lie called Subjective Yoga. When 
the mind retreats from the external to the internal 
world, from observation to introspection, it cultivates 
the deepest communion with the Supreme Spirit. 
This he called Subjective Yoga and practised it with 
great zeal. He passed away in 1884. 



PARMAHANSADEVA RAMAKRISHNA 

Ramakfishnadcva^ did not preach any new re* 
Bgious view; nor did he advise his followers to abide 
by any new way of Sadhana. He had no scruples in 
accepting the various paths or stages of different reli- 
gious systems. If he was original, it was in his insistence 
that the final and sole aim of man is God-consclous- 
ncss, ■■ 

For himself Ramakrishna followed the austere 
Hindu way of sadhana; but he had also tried the ways 
of the Muslims and the Christians. He found that his 
own realisations were in fundamental agreement with 
the teachings of these scriptures. 

Ramakrishna preached and practised synthesis in 
religion. Keshab too had drawn largely from many 
living religions for his New Dispensation. But Keshab’s 
and Ramakrishna’s synthesis are not of the same nature. 
Keshab's was an intellectual unification, it was not 
enlivened by direct experience, it was not ‘realised’. 
But Ramakrishna did not attempt at an intellectual 
synthesis of the different religions. He realised the 
synthesis in his Ufe. 

God-realisation is the keynote of' Ramakrishna’s 
spiritual endeavour. To know about God and to realise 

* Ramakrishnadeva’s original name was Gadadhar Chatto- 
padi^yaya. Boin of Btahmin paitnU, he was a priest at tke temple 
of Dakshiaesirar. He was no scholar and had very little Imowl- 
edge of the Hindu Datsanas. He sought for God and realised 
Hica by the path of Bhakti. 
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Him are poles asunder Mere lauocmation about 
God’s existence and nature does not help us in realising 
Hun The shastras. scriptures and philosophies arc 
the signposts of the discursive understandmg to prose 
His existence But the goal is to be reached by teahsa- 
tion which IS the frmt of intuiuon Love and sutrender 
are Its means 

But what is God? He is the ultimate Reahty 
that IS everywhere “There are peads ■" 
but you must dive again and agam unul you find them 
So God IS m the wotld, but you will have to persevere 

to see Him j t. iv 

To realise God 00 c must seek for Him aud he v o 
seeks Him smeerely gets Him But uhat ago^s one 
has to bear, what mental and even pBys‘«‘ 
has to undergo when one seeks ftm 1 ama 
passed through these trials V,' , gis- 

Le to face vith the Infinite He would tell ^ 
□pies of these sufferings “Oh. what days o 
I passed through 1 You cannot 
1 felt owing to the scpaiauon from y 

was but natural Suppose there is a “ f “ “ 
a room and a thief m the neat with on y 
oon between Can he dien sleep 
he not run mad and try to force the wa so a p 
the gold a Sueh was my state too 1 f 
was the Mother, quite elose to me. full 
Bliss, compared with uhich all ca >1^ «^ri<ried 

were as n^othing 1^- ““'<lo'ltmmT m:d afier 
■Without trying to find Her? So 1 be 

iti (Nctt I>bt on). 


» See ej Srt p 
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He emphasised that one must know how to 
seek Him, A search that comes from the heart is sincere 
and cannot go in vain. This pure seeking he called 
the Satva clement of thcBhakti. But you must never 
make a parade of your seeking. That introduces the 
Bajas element to the Bhakti and debases it. 

Ramakrishna believed, as we have said, in all 
religious practices; many gods, to him, were the mani- 
festations of the One God. He says: ‘T see Him in 
all, man, image, stone, everywhere I see Him. I see 
one and not two or many,**- For him, monism, quali- 
fied monism and dualism are not antagonistic to one 
aiioihet. They ate ail the various steps and the final 
one is monism or Advaitavad. Does Ramakrishna 
believe in a Personal God or in the Impersonal Absolute ? 
He says: ^‘God is one, but many are His aspects. 
As one master of the house appears in various aspeas, 
being father to one, brother to another and husband 
to a third, so one God is described and called in various 
•ways according to the particular aspect in which He ap- 
pears to the particular worshipper.*’® According to him, 
when the Supreme Being is thought of as inactive, 
he is called Absolute and in His active aspect He is 
called Personal God. Ramakrishna sought God in 
both aspects though mostly he prayed to Him as a 
Personal Deity. 

As to the question whether God is -with or with- 
out form, he gives us the direct reply: *'God with 

^Ufe cf Sri RaffsahiibMy pp, 107-iog. 

* See Sri Sri Ra/r/akrisbftaJkatba/arifa, p. 196 (Vol. IV 1 st Ed ) 
^ Bengali). ’ * 

’ T'taehittgs of Sri Kamakritbaa, p, 10 (New Ed.). 
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form and without form are not two different Beings. 
He Wlio IS -with form is also without form To a 
devotee God manifests Himself in vatioos forms. 
Just think of a shoreless ocean — an infinite expanse 
of water— no land visible in any direcnon, only here 
and there are visible blocks of ice formed by mtense 
cold Similatly by the coobng influence, so to say, 
of the deep devotion of His worshipper, the Infimte 
reduces Himself into the flmte and appears before him 
as a Bemg with form Agam as on the appearance 
of the sun, the ice melts away, so on the appearance 
of knowledge, God with form melts away into the 
formless One bcgms by woKhipping God with 
form, but this must not be taken as the final state. 
Through form one goes to the formless It is tme, 
Ramaktishna himself worshipped God m the im g 
of Kah but through this form he reached the formless 
Absolute, the Brahman 

Ramakrishna’s tebgious view may be 
theism in its purest form He would 
I meet different people I say to mpeff, God m m 
form of the saint, God in the form of the sinner 
in the form of the righteous, God in the fo™ ? 
unrighteous ” Tlie Lord bemg pleased with 
praters and hymns asked him what boon he dcsimd 
He rephed, "Lord, forgive those who ^ 

m punishing them Thou wilt be pumshmg Tliyselt 
for A only Thou abidcst in everything .r_, -- 
Kamaknshna was a God intoxicate man, 

tf Sn p * t-n»rT 

*Sce PMJh. p 1.) Cent-nary 

Number) 
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there was one. A land of divine madness would seize 
him when he thought ot heard of God. The very 
name of God or Kali would dirow him into a trance. 
Samadlii was so natural to him that even an inert piece 
of matter, a natural scene ot the sight of an animal 
would be sufficient for him to transcend normal con- 
sdousness. In such state of Samadhi he would enjoy 
supet-consdousness where dwells eternal bliss ot 
ananda. One day (in a zoo-garden) as he was looking 
at a lion, same feelings came over him.^ Another 
day the sight of clouds in the field had the same effect. 
Here is lus own account of it: ‘T was following a 
narrow path between the rice-fields. I raised my 
eyes to the sky as I mimched my rice. I saw a great 
black doud spreading rapidly until it covered the 
heavens. Suddenly at the edge of the doud a flight 
of snow-white cranes passed over my head. The 
contrast was so beauti^ that my spirit wandered 
far away. I lost consdousness and fell to the ground. 
The pufied rice was scattered. Somebody picked me 

up and carried me home in his arms Joy and 

emotion overcame me 

At other times the very sight of Narendranath 
(Swami Vivekananda) would induce in him the state 
of Samadhi. *‘On numerous occasions he would be 
overcome by emotion at the sight of Nareodra and 

stammer, “Here comes Na — , here comes Na 

unable to complete the sentence, and would then enter 
into Samadhi.’’^ While in these states he would some- 

^ Kamakrisbnakatbanrita, p. 8i (Vol. IV.) 1st Ed. 

* Ufc of JLimakrisbaa (by Romam Rolhad), p.' 26. 

® Ufe of Ramakrisbna, p. 449. ^ 
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times weep and behave IiLc a child As he woiJd gra- 
duaily return to normal consaousness, he uouJd nlk 
to the Divine Mother as though she M’as a liimg Pre 
sence 

Ramaknshna looked do\in upon lust and gold 
with extreme disgust For him» these are the two 
great obstacles to Sadhana As a hberated soul lie 
would see in anj woman the presence of the Dninc 
]\fother In his mamed life he had no physical rela- 
tions with his wife One day, his wife Sarada Dc\i 
as she was massaging his feet, asked him “How do >ou 
look upon me?" Quick came the answer, “Ihc 
Mother who is worshipped in the temple is the mother 
who has given birth to this body and >5 now living m 
the concert room, and she again is massaging m) feet 
at this moment Verily I alwaj-s look upon )ou as 
the visible representation of the Blissful Mother”^ 
Gold he hated most and whenever he would touch 
moncj, a pain ran down his spmal column His nd\ ice 
to the Yogis or aspirants after spiritual liberation was 
to get rid of these two evils— lust and gold "llic} 
arc maj-a or illusion * To the householders liis counsel 
was “Do not become absorbed in scat and gold Use 
them according to jour need but do not make them 
jour ideals Alw-aj-s keep jour qc on the Divine" 
“Live in the world bur be nor worldly . Always 
do j-our duties unattached, with jour mind fixcil on 
God Ramaknslma exalted rcnunaauon and this 
is whj he w'as 5o emphatic in denjing ailacJin rnts 
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to sex and gold. According to him, householders 
cannot fully realise God for they cannot devote them- 
selves fully to His services. Only those who have 
renounced the world can attain Him completely. 

We have pointed out earlier that Ramakrishna’s 
spiritual attitude was pantheistic. One Lord is doing 
everything everywhere. Even the leaves of the tree 
do not move without His wiU. But the question natu- 
rally arises: Is there no room for human free-will ? 
Ramakrishna’s answer to it is definite and clear. On 
several occasions he fold his disciples: “We human 
heings are only the machines. Mother is the mechanic. 
We are the chariots and she is the charioteer. We 
move as She directs.”* 


Judged from the standpoint of empirical philo- 
sophy, one might say that according to Ramakrishna, 
human beings ate only the means and not ends. If 
everything happens according to His will, what ften 
is the value of human effort? What becomes of ou^ 
moral aspirations ? But from the transcendental view 
of things all such doubts and anomalies disappear 
He IS the only Reality, He is in me, you and everythine' 
The human bemg is not a mean trifle, God is in him’ 
Another difficulty in this connection is that if God 
be the only agent of all acuons. can we be held res 
ponsible for our wrong and evil actions ? We mav 
indulge m sinful actions and console ourselves by sav 
mg that all sins are His actions. But Ramakrishna 
darifies the pos.non by saying: “He who has really 
toown that God is in him, cannot do any evil or shf 
ful action. Once you feel that your body is the abode 
1 Vol. IV, p. 244 ( , st g j j 
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of God, can you indulge in any sin ? You have to 
keep yourself stainless fbr you know that God is in 
you.”^ 

The supreme significance of R.amakrishna’s 
teaching lies in liis spiritual message — Call God ^dih 
all eagerness and sincerity and He cannot but come to 
you — ^^Vnothcr message of his is the scr\’icc of man. 
For him, service of man is the service of God. 'Tf 
you want peace of mind, serve others.... If you 
wish to find God, serve man....,.”- 

p. 64. Vol. IV. a«t Ed.). 

*See PrjhiJJhj Phra/^, p. ij 6. (RamaliUhRi Ccijtemiy 
Number) Article bj* Rotrun RoHind. 



SWAM VIVEKANANDAi 

Ramakiishnadeva's rcaUsarion had to be utilised 
for the benefit of humanity. Ramakrislina was looking 
tor a suitable disciple -when one day young Vivekananda 
appeared hrfore him. The very sight of the young 
man created a stir in the master’s heart. In Viveka 
nanda 4e master found a solid rock on which he wanted 
to bmld an undying Spiritual Order. He knew that 
Vtv^ananda would carry his message to the wide 

th S™™ did 

fulfil the expectation. 

Like the test of the intellectually minded young 
men of hts times Vivekananda was well read in west? 

*°’'8ht, could throw 

>■= in contact with Rama! 
falshnadeva, accoritag to whom, it is not knowledge 
but reahsauon which is true • religion. Compared to 
rahsauon &e Hghest human knowledge is pitiful 
mnkrng of Reahty is good but the vision of it is better 
It was from him that the disciple learned the lesson-l 

nathData. whS'a "’'“'“‘ha- 

monks. He rciUscd the Aniao and V 

trine to suffering humanity. "A Plato in rs Vedanuc doc- 

vouatola in his fearless ouapukeuLs and adored 

as a Prophet, the Strami rSoved amonnst L? dlsri “l “”<1 

great Bod&sattva amongst his devotees.^' See 

by his Haste, n and Western dis'jp'lSf f 
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intense longing for God is sure to bring one face to 
face -with Him. It -was Ramakrishnadeva again who 
gave him the real teaching of the Vedanta. He says: 

^“From the words of wisdom which Sri Ramakiishna 
' uttered in an ecstatic mood, I have understood that 
the ideal of Vedanta lived by the recluse outside the 
pale of society caiTlje praaised even from hearth and 
home and apph'ed to all our daily schemes of life. What- 
ever may be the avocation of a man, let him understand 
and realise that it is God alone who has manifested 
Himself as the world and created beings. He is both 
immanent and transcendent. It is He who has become 
all diverse creatures, objects of our lore, respect or 
compassion and yet He is beyond all these. Such 
realisation of Divinity in humanity leaves no room 
for arrogance. By realising it man cannot have any 
jealousy or pity for any other bang. Service of man, 
knowing him to be the manifestation of God, puri- 
fies the hean and, in no time, such an aspirant realises 
himself as part and parcel of God.”*^ 

To his disciples the Swami explained the Vedanta 
thus: The Jiva is an individual and Isvara is the sum- 
total of all Jivas. In the Jiva, avidya is predomfnanj. 
But Brahman transcends both Jt«s and Jsvan. “Tlut 
part of Brahman in which there is the supetimposhion 
of creation, maintenance and dissolution of the uni- 
verse, has been spoken of as Isvara in the scriptures.”* 
Ji\-as and the universe has*e been supcrimposctl on 
Brahman. In reality, Brahman is beyond any modi- 

* S« Ti* Ljft •f by hh Hi^tcrn intj \V«{- 

<to djiciylf*, Vol. I. p. ix>i {/ml nd.). 

* T^Jii vUh S'x-t’fi p. jil. 
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fication. The universe endures only in name and 
form. \vTien tins notion of name and form is gone, 
comes the real kno-wledge. The Jiva realises that 
he is Siva or the Brahman. Taf tvam asiy Thou art 
that. 

The concept of maya attracted the attention of 
the Swairu and his elucidation of it is an intellectual 
achievement. The theology of Hinduism as it was 
presented by the Swami in the west centres round the 
concepts of maya and Brahman. Maya is that ‘'shim- 
mering, elusive, half-real, half-unreal complexity in 
which there is no rest, no satisfaction, no ultimate 
certainty, of which we become aware through the 
senses and through the mind as dependent on the 
senses.”^ So long as maya exists, the real knowledge 
cannot dawn on the individual. The moment its 
veil is pierced, all multiplicity, uncertainty, and unrest 
ate gone, and the individual realises his Self, the Brah- 
man. The One pervades all existence. 

Vivekananda was often assailed by his disciples 
with the question — Arc there gods or is there only 
the Absolute ? He did not deny the gods, the images 
and the symbols. Only he used to say: "The im- 
personal God, seen through the mists of sense is pet- 
sonal.”2 Multiplicity is a product of sense-knowledge. 
Images and symbols help the devotee towards estab- 
lishing a personal relationship with the ultimate 
Reality. 

It was, as we have said, the Vedantic religion that 
Vivekananda preached. But Vedanta i s a vast study 

‘ Tie Alae/er as I sav him, by Sistei Nivedita, p. 25 (4tH Ed ^ 

*Ibtd., p. 204. ^ 

4 
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and Its philosophy b'ls been djiTcrentlv interpreted 
by difTurcnt exegetes Vivckananda looks upon Ve- 
danta not merely as a philosophy but as a philosophic 
religion Now there arc critics uho think that philo- 
sophy and religion arc incompatible The study 
of philosophy centres round the -Absolute \\hiJc reli- 
gion mores round God Philosophy has no scope 
for -worship or personal relations which form the very 
heart of religion But, for Vivckananda, such an 
arbitrary distinction between God and the Absolute 
is utterly foreign The Absolute or God is in our 
inner being “Thou art He, O, Man ! Thou are He ” 
The Absolute, God, and the finite man are one 
Vivekananda stood for the Vcdantic religion or 
Hinduism in its universal aspect He did not preach 
the doctrines of any particular sect of Hinduism Be 
fore the Parliament of Religions at Chicago he intro- 
duced Hinduism as “the mother of religions, a reli- 
gion avhich has taught the world both tolerance and 
universal acceptance ” He quoted two appropriate 
passages from the scriptures of Hmduistn to desenbe 
Its catholicity 

“As the different streams having their sources 
m different places, all mingle their water m the sea, 
so, O Lord, the different paths whith men take, 
through different tendencies, various though th^ 
may appear, crooked or straight, all lead to Thee I ’ 
“Whosoever comes to Me, through whatso- 
ever form, I reach him, all men are struggling 
through paths which m the end lead to me 1"^ 

* 7 bt Life of Styami Vi tkMoni-r Vol I p 370 
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The Ve^ti is a practical religion and it teaches 
men to have faith in themselves. Not to believe in 
oneself, in the glory of the soul is weakness. Every 
one of us is potentially Divine. By thinking of our- 
selves as sinners and miserable mortals, we hypnotise 
ourselves, yivekdnanda asks us to make an end of 
such soul-lolling hypnosis. The soul never dies, nor is 
it bom. All talk of mortality of soul is gibberish for the 
soul is omnipresent. In his lecture on Tmmortality’ 
the Swami says; “The soul of man is part of the cos- 
mic energy that exists, which is God. We now find 
that rt IS beyond life and death. You were never 
bom and you will never die. What is this birth and 
death that we see around us? This belongs to the 
body only, because the soul is omnipresent.*’^ 

If the Swami hated anything, it was weakness. 
Wealmess of body or mind was to him repunnant 
^r him. the Vedanta breathes one idea, strength.’ 

f by the weak. 

Buddha had taught non-injury but Vivekananda felt 
Aat behind that doctrine lurked a dreadfiil weakness 
own ideal was that giant of a saint whom they killed 
m the Muuny, and who broke his sUence when stabbed 
to the heart, to say— ‘And thou also art He’— 2 He 
adored Lord Krishna who combined in him strength 
andrealisauon. Courageleadsaman to success, wheth- 
ermatmalor spmmal. Cowardice is doomed Fear 
of faimly. society and environment and weak attach 
meat for ordmary values, hinder us from attaining our 

Ord part 11. p. ,,4. 

“ Thf Alaf/er as I job- him, pp. 240-41. 
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teal selves Vivekananda exhorts all aspirants to con- 
quer ■weakness m every form ‘The Infinite Power 
IS lying potential in every heart Arise, Awake and 
Fear not* 

Another feature of his Vedantic religion is the 
acceptance of all rehgious faiths Most of the living 
reUgions tolerate the expeaent^ of one another But 
the Swaau went a step further than that “I accept 
all religions that were in the past, and worship tvith 
them all, I worship God with every one of them, in 
whatever form they worship Him I shall go to the 
mosque of the Mohammedan, I shall enter the Chris- 
tian’s church and kneel before the crucifix; I shall enter 
the Buddhistic temple where I shall take refuge in 
Buddha and in his laws I shall go mto the forest 
and sit down in meditation with the Hindu who is 
trying to see the light which enlightens the heart of 
every one Not only shall 1 do these but I shall keep 
my heart open for aJ] that may come m the future ”2 
He not only tolerates, be accepts 

Also, the Vedantic religion is m agreement with 
the fundamental ptmaples of saence Sometimes the 
Swami would describe his religion as a ‘Saentific Ve- 
dautic Religion ’ “The first ptmaple of (saentific) 
reasoning is that the particular is explained by the 
general — ^until "we come to the universal A second 
explanation of knowledge is that the explanation of 
a thing must come from inside and not &om outside 
The Advaita satisfies these two prmaples Unity 


^ T£e Compktt serks tf Sva/rl V partH, p 372 

(jrd Ed ) 

^Tbe Comp! It works, parti p jfiS ff (4tb Ed) 
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or non-duahsm is also the aim of the sdcnces. Nothinp 
short of the One mil satisfy either the spiritualist or 
the scientist. The Advaita can be added to the sciences 
•without domg any harm to them. 

Though the Stvarni accepted a variety of religious 
beUefs and pracuces, yet his attention was more on the 
goal than on the roads leading to it. As to the n,ith 
the Swami adored the Sannyasa or renundation. The 
monasuc life with its control and conquest of the 
smses was to him, the royal road to salvation. He 
fought the highest aim of religious life is to create 
of non-attachment. He would 
Speak of four kinds of Sannyasa, viz.. Vidw'jf 
(a) Vividisha. (3) Markata and (4) A;’ur.^ Vid™; 
S^yasa is due to some strong tendencies, (Samskaras) 
of previous bi^s. Vividisha can be practised aftm 
having lessons from persons who have already realized 
*e Atman, hlarkata Sannyasa is only a clever device 

mbed for the dying man. If he dies, he diefwith the 
holiest of vows md m the next life becomes mom 
advanced spintuaUy. And if he recovers he 

vfdvA ”8'’' ‘“owledge V™ 

Vldya). Whatever might be the motive or orig 
Sannyasa, the goal of the Saunyasin is m " 

knower of Brahman. This he does hv , k ^ 

vow of renunciation. If Sannyasa is 
bonum, how can the householders act up* to IT'T 
the Swanu said that a few householdcrc • 
attain to the highest freedom by the correct fulfih^®\' 
of the householder’s Dharma, but he nr,. “ 
sum of die final utility of su’ch a mZl. 
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TJic S\\^ml prcichcd Karma (disinterested aaion) 
but his Karma -u irnot separated from Jnnnaand Bhakti 
The crounmg •significance of the Sw ami’s teaching 
IS, howeter, the identity of the One and the many 
If the One and the man) be the some reality', all modes 
of Tvorship and e\cn all modes of wotl arc paths to 
sahation No distinaion can be made between the 
religious and the secular To him, “the workshop, 
tile stud), the farmyard and the field, are as true 
and fit scenes for the meeting of God with man, 
as tlie cell of the monk or the door of the tem- 
ple 

To work IS to pray But what work? Is it 
I motivated by fame, money or power ? The real Karma- 
I yogm works not foe any ulterior motire but for the 
I sake of w ork He has the aght to work but not to 
Its fruits or results But how should he work ^ The 
real secret of work is to work with restraint The 
ideal worker is “he who in the midst of mtensest acti- 
Tity finds the silence and solitude of the desert Let 
us w'ork, for it is our dharroi to work Duty which 
IS usually ngid becomes sweet when prompted by lore 
It helps us to develop our true seb-es tliat he hidden 
in us Karma is best done in the spxat of non attach- 
ment In non attachment the **I” or ego vanishes, 
and its actions become free The end of Jnana and 
Bhakti IS also self abnegation So, we find that Kaima- 
)oga, Jeanayoga and Bhaktiyoga meet at the end of 

I See Tht CinpltU W'wfes I 

Introduebon pp XIII XIV 

sSee Tbi Compltti Workxof Snastt Vi>.ekasi ndn part I (1923) 

P 3 ^ 
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the road. ‘Thy -a-ill be done’— is the hymn of accept- 
ance of all Yogins. 

Ho-tt- to reconcile Jnana with Bh.akti? The lay- 
man finds it difficult to resolve the conflict between 
the trvo. The followers of the Bhakti cult shudder 
to think of Sankara, the champion of the Jnana cult. 
Again, the followers of Sankara denounce the Bhaktas 
as religious or mystical fanatics. To Vivekananda 
however, the two, viz.. Jnana and Bhakti, are never 
inimical. “There is no difference between the supreme 
Bhakti and the supreme Jnana. The supreme Bhakti 
is to realise God as the form of Prema (Love) itself. 
If you see the loving form of God manifested every- 
where and in ever^hing, how can you bate or injure 
others ? That realisation of Love can never come so 
long as there is the least desire in the heart, or what 
Sri Ramaktishna used to say. attachment for Kama- 
Kanchana (Sense-pleasure and wealth). In the per- 
fect realisation of Love, even the consciousness of 
one’s own body does not exist. Also the supreme 
Jnana is to realise the oneness everywhere, to see one’s 
own self as the self in everything. -That too cannot 
come so long as there is the least consciousness of the 
€go (Aham).”^ 

In his Guru Vivekananda saw the principle of 
service to humanity. He interpreted the teachings' 
of Paramahansadeva as renunciauon and service • 
How can renunciation and service be held together 
as an ideal? Ate they not to some extent incongru- 
ous ? It was left to the Swami to prove that the ^o 
are not conflicting ideas. It was he who materiaKsed 
* Talkr B-itb Swami Vivekananda, p. lyt). 
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the abstract teachings of his Guru through the estab- 
lishment of the institution, known as the Ramaktishna 
Mission Its mam aim is renunaation and service 
The mam objects and prmciples of the Rama- 
krishna Mission as origmally drawn up are the follow- 
ing 

"This Assoaation (Sangha) shall be known 
as Ramaknshna Mission The aim of the Sangha 
IS to preach those truths which Sn Ramaknshna has, 
for the good of humanity, preached and demons- 
trated by practical application m his own life, and 
to help others to put these truths mto practice m 
their hves for their temporal, mental and spiritual 
advancement '* 

Its methods of action arc 

“(a) to tram men so as to make them compe- 
tent to teach such knowledge or saences as are con- 
duave to the materia! and spiritual welfare of the 
masses 

(b) to promote and encourage arts and mdus- 
tties and to introduce and spread among the people 
m general Vcdantic and other religious ideas m tlie 
way m which they were eluadated m the life of Sn 
Ramaknshna 

The Swami emphasised the need and \alue of 
soaal service By serving man one serves Divinity 
*^ork, my chd^en, work with your whole heart 
Mind not the fruits of work ” The Ramaknshna 
Mission’s traditions of *oaal service and rehef work 


Tbt Ijfe of Saaat V^ntkanaada, Vo! II pp 605 10 
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are a fulfilment of the commandments of Us great 
founder. 

Renundation, disinterested action and the 
Vedande religion vn'Cci its mottos of oneness, strength 
and freedom of soul are the Icgades of the Swami. 
"When we know that we are souls, we arc free. To-day 
we fight for our material Ts and *Mc*s. Let us try 
to free out souls which arc enchained by the Ts and 
*Me*s. The soul is free and immortal. Let us rcaUsc 
this truth and in the light of the realisation all our 
miseries and sufieriogs will end. 
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When Keshab 'was westernising the Brahmo xe- 
hgion, voices of protest arose all over India Daya- 
nanda’s was one such, in favour of the Vedas and the 
Vedic way of life Dayananda spent his life in reviv- 
ing the Vedic discipline To this effect he founded the 
Arya Sama] for preaching the Vedic religion Ram- 
tnohun had been charmed by the culture and philoso- 
phy of the Upanishads, to Vivekananda, the Vedanta 
appealed most But Dayananda went to the very 
fountainhead of all such inspiration, the Vedas And 
what an infinite mine of scholarship, tradition, law, 
philosophy and religion did he find m them 1 

1 Da.yaaandi*s original name Mulshankar He was 

bora in a rich Bnihoun fanulf of JCachiawar in the yate 1S24 
When only eight years old, he was invested with the sacred thread 
In 1837, daring the Sluvaratn vigU he suddenly lost iaith in idol 
worship He I'ft home in his twenty first year to gam true knowl 
edge and yogic practices He visited several places and gathered 
jQStmctions from several Sadhus A Deccatu Swami Putnanand 
by name gave him the name of Dayananda Saraswati He also 
learnt yoga from Jwalanand Pun and Sbivanand Gin In i860 
he went to Muttra to read the sacred books with the intellectual 
giant, Swami Virjanand ‘ Finding in him a true Guru and guide, 
Swami Dayanand became his disaple and read with him for nearly 
four years, at the end of si hicb be took leas e of Swami Viijaoana 
Swami Virjanand charged Dayanand with the duty of dcsotmg 
bismelf to the mission of uplifting the country, th* rescue (of 
the sacred books the removal of sectanaiusm and finally 
the promulgation of Vcdic ntigiaa throughout the world ” 
(See Diyiana/iJ Cemnemorahen Voant, edited by Hatbilas Sarda 
p sIjv ) Ail through his Itfc the Swami earned out the parting 
message of his Guru He died m 1883 
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Dayanancia seized on the Vedas for his support and 
built on them a culture and a religion. But his inter- 
pretation of the Vedas has been questioned by many, 
•who have blamed him for reading his own victes into 
the Vedas. According to some, the Vedas are only 
the antique records of semi-barbarous worship, while 
according to others, they arc merely the embodiments 
of ritualistic learning. But Dayananda looked upon the 
Vedas as real scriptutes. For him, they contained 
the Divine Word, ^'In the matter of Vcdic interpreta- 
tion I am convinced,** says Sri Aurobindo, “ that what- 
ever may be the final complete interpretation, Daya- 
nanda -will be honoured as the first discoverer of the 
light clues. Amidst the chaos and obscurity of old 
ignorance and age-long misunderstanding his was the 
eye of direct vision that pierced to the truth and fastened 
on that which was essential. He has found the keys 
of the doors that time had closed and rent asunder the 
seals of the imprisoned fountains 

Dayananda’s interpretation of the Vedas was based 
on 't^iruha. Yaska, the author of this work is one 
of earliest authorities on Vcdic interpretations. Long 
before Sayana and Mahidhar, the Nairuktik interpreta- 
tion held the ground. But later on Sayana and Mahi- 
dhar founded the mythological school which super- 
seded the etymological school based on Nirukta, But 
Dayananda stood by the Nirukta school and declared the 
Vedas to be tnoaotUelstic. 

Dayananda ‘‘asserts that the religion of the Vedas 
is’ monotheism pure and simple— the exclusive worship 


^ Sri Aurobindo, ’Bankim-Titak-'Dajananda^ p. 71. 
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of one true God and of Him only There are thirty- 
three gods mentioned in the Vedas, but they ate merdy 
the forces of nature that serve us everyday, He "whom we 
have to serve and xvonship is the Supreme Soul of the 
universe In his IniroducUon to the commentajy on tht 
VedaSy Dayananda has quoted profusely from the Vedas 
to show that their teachings are in complete accord 
with modem science, and that many scientifc truths 
which were not known in Europe until a century 
or two ago ate mentioned or hinted at m the 
Vedas ^ 

Are the Vedas Revealed’? The Swami’s answer 
IS m the affirmative The Atharva Veda says “Who 
IS that Great Bemg who revealed the Rig, the Yajur, 
the Sanaa and the Atharva Veda ^ He is the Supreme 
Spirit who has created the universe and sustains it " 
Agam, says the Yajur Veda * The Great Ruler of the 
universe, who is self existent, all pervading, holy, eter- 
n-'l and formless has been eternally instructing his sub 
jects — the immortal souls — in all kmds of knowledge, 
for their good, through the Veda 

Dayananda was filled with pain and bitterness at 
the behaviour of the pnestly class who cramped and 
dwarfed Hindu soaety fay countenancing evil practices 
and immoral sanctions in the name of religion The 
priests had strangled Hindu life by their fanatiasm and 
bigotry Dayananda took upon himself the task of 
rejuvenating tlic dying religion His first crusade was 
against idolatrj 

^Saami Dt^ananda Serafoat (Dayananda Birth Centenary 
Ediuon) p 69 (Arja Satnaj Calicut) 

sSee De^anand Cemmeneraf oa Vsltmt pp 203 204 
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The Vedas did not sanction idolatry. “There is 
not a single -word in the Veda to support idol worship 
and the belief that God can be summoned and bidden 
to depart (at the will of the devotee). On the other 
hand, idolatry is condemned. In the Yajur Veda it is 
said that “tliey are enveloped in darkness who worship 
Prakriti— matter in place of the all-pervading God: 
but those who worship things bom of Prakriti (earth, 
trees etc.) ate sunk in still greater darkness.”t 

Dayananda did not believe in polytheism. Satyartb 
Vrakash opens with a chapter on the names of God. 

God is one but the wise call Him by different names such 

as Indra, Mitra Varuna, Agni and so on. His names 
are innumerable because His natures and activities are 
infinite. But He is One, Non-dual. Quoting the 
Yajur Veda he says that God never takes on a human 
form. To worship the Absolute is the summum bonum 
of a man’s life. The Swami says: “Wash away the im- 
purities of the body and mind. Worship the ultimate 
Deity with love and devotion.” 


In his metaphysical views, Dayananda was in- 
fluenced by the Sankhya system of philosophy. The 
One and Infinite God evolves out of Prakriti the cosmos 
Prakriti is uncreated and imperishable. Again the 
Swami believed in the eternity of many souls ’ The 
souls ate wrapped up in Prakriti but God is above it 
Prakriu has three quaUries, via., Satva, Rajas and Tamas’ 
That condition of matter in which the intellect’ 
promoting (Satva), passion-eaciting (Rajas) and stupi- 
dity-producmg (Tamas) quahties are found combined in 


'^Swani Da^ar.ar.d Saratvati, by Kulyar, p. 220. 
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equal proportions is called PraLiiti 

The qualities of God, according to Davananda, 
are eternal knowledge, eternal bliss, omnipotence etc 
The soul lias such qualities as desire, repulsion, acti- 
vity, feelings of pleasure and pain, expiration, nictita- 
tion, organic growth, discernment, memory, individual- 
ity, movement, regulation of tlie senses etc ^ His 
metaphysics was a curious amalgam of Sankhya and 
Advaitavad Sankhya believes in two principles but 
Dayananda recognised three, \'7Z , Purusha, Praknti 
and God Again, as a momst, he would insist on non- 
dualism, as fundamental to his thinking So far as the 
course of evolution is concerned, his views were more 
or less the Sankhya views According to Safjarth 
Prakasbp the first pnnaple that is produced out of the 
highly subtle elementary Pxaknu is called Mahatatva — 
the prinaple of wisdom — winch is one degree less 
subtle than the Prakciti Out of Mahatzci a is evolved 
Ahankata — the pnnaple of individuality — which is 
still less subtle and m its turn gives rise to the five subtle 
prinaples of action and the pnnaple of attention, which 
are all a litde less subtle than the pnnaple of indivi- 
duahty The five subtle Bhuts, by passing through 
various stages of less subtle conditions of matter, ate 
finally transformed into five least subtle states of matter, 
such as sohds, liquids etc* 

If the Purusha (soul) and tlie Praknti arc eremaJ, 
why should God have any control over them ^ “Just 

^ See Saiysrth Prakati, Cb VDI (TransJaicd by Dr C Dbara- 
dwaja, 1915) 

* Sec Sc^artb Vrakasly cb vu 

• See Jhii , ch viu 
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as a King and his subjects live contemporaneously and 
yet they are subject to him, so ate tlie soul and Prakriti 
under tlie control of God. ■ Why should not the soul 
•with its finite poreets and the dead inert matter be 
subject to His pow-ers when He creates the whole uni- 
verse, awards souls the fruits of their deeds, protects 
and sustains all, and possesses infinite powers ?”t 
As to the question of bondage and emancipation, 
the Swami says that emancipation is the condition in 
which the souls ate freed from p^ and misery. The 
free souls attain happiness and live in God. How ran 
emancipation be secured ? “The practice of yoga, study 
and tuition or instruction of others and the advance- 
ment of knowledge by righteous efforts, the employ- 
ment of best means towards the accomplishment of 
one’s object, the regulation of one’s condun in strict 
accordance with the dictates of even-handed justice 
which is righteousness, and so on, ate the means of 
obtaining emancipation.’’^ 


The freed soul rctaips its individuality in God. A 
Vedantin beUeves that the soul, when emancipated is 
absorbed into Brahman but Dayananda does not agree 
to it. In his opinion, the soul enjoys happiness in eman- 
^auon and as such it cannot be lost in the Absolute, 
me emanapated soul may again come to this world" 
It IS the Supreme Being who helps us to enjoy the 
bhss of e^epation and then brings us back into this 
world and clothes us with bodies,”^ 


In Dayananda’s time the educated people, trained 


J Ibid,, ch. Tiii. 

-Ibid., ch. ix. 

* See Salyartb Prakatb, ch. is. 
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and dazzled by u estern education, had begun to decry 
the religious and soaal evils of India But the Stvami 
did not tal e the help of western culture to denounce 
these evils He saw the evils with the eye of the Vedas 
and he sought remedies m the Vcdic way Thus 
writes a contributor to the Dajamvid Comp^eff^oratm 
Volumt *T remember him (Dajananda) thundenng 
against the demonUzmg effect of the child marnage, 
the cstrav agance of marriage expenses, the insanity of 
postmortem feasts, Purdah system, denial of female 
education, idolatry, supcistiDon, caste, untoucbability 
and all the cramping customs, laws, usages and beliefs, 
which have made Hindu life one life long repression, 
a galling yoke, a slavery of the most unmady soul 
oppressmg type The Caste System had become a 
rigid custom during the Sw'ami's time The panJeged 
classes had no intermamage or intetdining with the 
depressed or backward classes But the Swami de- 
nounced these soaal rcstnctions He was truly a social 
democrat and this is why he shifted emphasis from 
birth to worth as determined by merits The old 
Varnasmma Dharma did not dassify people according 
to tlieir acadental birth People should be classified 
into groups according to that qualification and dis- 
position The Swami stood against untoucbability 
Many Hindu untouchables were being converted to 
otliei religions and Dayananda by means of Suddbi 
reconverted them to the Arya Dharma His Arya 
Samaj embraced all, high or low, privileged or depressed, 
touchables or untouchables Mahatma Gandhi writes 
of Dayananda “Among the many rich legaaes that 


»P ii6 
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Swami Dayananda has left to us, his unequivocal 
pronouncement against untouchability is undoubtedly 
one.”^ 

Wc have mentioned earlier that he founded the 
Arya Samaj whose main principles, as they stand to-day, 
are the following: — 

God is Truth, Knowledge and Bliss. He alone 
is entitled to be worshipped. 

The Veda is the book of true knowledge. It 
is the first duty of every Arya to read it and to teach 
it to others; to hear it and to preach it. 

The primary object of the Arya Samaj is to do 
good to the world by improving the physical, 
spiritual and social condition of all mankind. 

We should promote knowledge and dispel ignor- 
ance. 

No one should be contented with liis own wel- 
fare. On the contrary, he should look for his 
welfare in the welfare of others." 

Like Keshab and Swami Vivekananda, Dayananda 
too laid emphasis on social service. The Arya Samaj 
has been, directly or indirectly, one of the motive forces 
in bringing about the sodal consciousness which has 
revolutionised India in recent years. To propagate 
true Vedic knowledge and culture the Arya Samaj has 
foimded Colleges, Gurukulas and educational insti- 
tutions for girls. Besides these, the Samaj has estab- 

by S.P. Kulyar.pp. ,45.5,. 
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lishcd orphanages and systematically fought against the 
Purdah System and untouchability. 

In conclusion -we shall say that Dayananda was a 
Vcdic Rishi and wanted all India to act up to the Vcdic 
ideals. Satjartb "Prakasb contains the main Vedic ideals 
and pmcticcs as he understood them. The Swami 
emphasised Brahmachatya and the daily observance 
of Homa, Sandhya and the recital of the Gayatree 
Mantra. He wanted every Arya to culture Tapas, 
Satya, Brahma, Diksha and Yajna. These five ‘‘entered 
into him as the basic atoms of his mighty being. His 
Brahmachatya was an expression of his Tapas, his 
devotion to veda of his Brahma, his rationalism of his 
Satya, his life-long consecrated services to society and 
nation of his Diksha and his complete renunciation of 
material gain for the sake of the spirit was an expression 
of his Yajna.”^ 

* See Di^anand Coamtmeratim V^ohme, p. 248 (Edited by Hat 
BUas Saeda). ^ 



RABINDIUVNATH > 

How diffetendy has the Indian lore been inter- 
preted by contemporary thinkers ! Here is Rabindra- 
nath, the angel-poet who sang the psalm of love and 
dreamt of the Religion of hfan. 

^ough essendaUy a poet, Tagore’s work is so 
deeply coloured with metaphysical notions that it must 
pr™de a happy hunting ground for the philosophic 
P*“losophy is, “a sigh of the Lul 
rather than a rwsoned account of metaphysics; an atmos- 

oMosrnh “• ^ P^'°*0Phy.”= Rabindra- 

philosophy IS an artist s creation and as such it is to be 
understood as a flower is understood 

lUbindranath’s fWlosophy largely centres round 
the eternal query— What is the relation of the finite 
with the Infinite? In JhanmrilP the poet writes- 
Mescems, there is only one grand tune of all my com- 
positions and It may conveniently be stvled tTio 
of the'lufinitewith the finite Jfii^mlts 

the Tajate. 

186; at Calcutta. The htahanhi reared hS uu°f “ 
rn-ntonment. Boy Rabmdtamth wH 

tradog poetry at the eatly age of tStee? P?r ?Si '’'Pe 
y«ts of hts crowded life, numerous poem's 

H"rdlr^yea°/,7;r «o-d“f!o?S"°“’ 
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stilts right from VraknUr Vraitsodh} a play written as" 
early as 1884 His answers to the above query fall 
under tvo distma categories As 1 Vedintin of the 
Sinkara school he evtols the Absolute, disregarding 
the claims of iinite mduiduals Again as a Vedantin 
of the Raminuja school and men mote as a follower 
of the Bhakti cult or VaisbnavJsm, he weaves a ilrm 
organic relation between the Absolute and the fimtes 
But he nev er accepted maya as an adequate explanation 
of the world In fact on many occasions he has pro 
tested against it “Coming to the theatre of life we 
foolishly sit with our back to the stage We see the 
gilded pillars and decorations, we watch the coming 
and going of the crowd, and when the light is put out 
at the end, we ask ourselves in bewilderment, what 
IS the meaning of it all > If we paid attention to the 
inner stage, we could witness the eternal love drama 
of the soul and be assured tliat it has pauses but no 
end, and that the gorgeous world preparations arc not 
a magnificent deliaum of thmgs In the second 
volume of SanUntketan he raises the query — Is it maya 
that has compelled Brahman to express Himself^ And 
he answers “There is no maya His manifestation 
is in Anandam or bhss and bbss is His only manifesta- 
tion”® What, then, is the real teaching of Rabmdra- 
nath^ Is he a pure momsl or a quaUfied momst, a 
Sankarite or a Vaishnavite^ In his addresses in theMan- 
dir*, he shows himself as an ardent follower of Sankara 
He asserts ^^Yes, I shall be«>me Brahman I cannot 

^Se&Sacr^fie.eji>iHj)thtrP.l^s fTransbted as TheAs«tuji 

* Thoughts from Tagori, p z9 

* Sec Sonttrtketan Vol II, p 339 

* Plate v?here Dmoe Senrice » held 
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think of any other idea but this. I wil! definitely say, 

I will become the Infinite..,. The river says, I shall 
become the sea. This is not her audacity but truth and 
hence humility. And this is why she aspires after an 
union with the sea.”^ Agtun, in Sadbam: “Yes, wc 
must become Brahman. Wc must not shrink from 
avowing this. Out existence is meaningless if wc 
ne^'e^ can expect to realise the highest perfection that 
there is. If we have an aim and yet can never reach it, 
then it is no aim at all.”- Here we have the true Advaita 
note. The quintessence of Sankara’s teaching also is — 
I shall become Brahman for I am He. The diversities 
that we see around us are only phenomenal. Ontologi- 
cally, there is only the Brahman. 

According to the poet, Reality is one. Monism 
is the keyu'ord with the poet and all through his writ- 
ings are strewn the Upanishadic texts that declare the 
oneness of the ultimate Reality. Nowhere in his works 
does he favour dualism or pluralism. At places he 
is chary of describing the Absolute. The Absolute, 
according to Sankara, cannot be described for it 
- is beyond words and logic. Tagore also sings of 
the Absolute as **the inscrutable without name and 
form.”® Also, ‘‘There where spreads the infinite 
sky for the soul to take her flights in, reigns the 
stainless white radiance. There is no day nor night, 
nor form, nor colour and never, never a word.”'* In 
one of the poems in Utsarga^ he introduces the idea 

^ Sanlmketan, Vol. II, p. 336. (in Bengali). 

^Sadhana, p. 155. 

* Eng. Gitanjali, No. 9J 

* No. 67 
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of Anirvacaniya or tlie inexpbcable Here the poet 
says that the Absolute is formless but it manifests 
Itself in forms We cannot say how it is possible We 
cannot say that we loiow the Absolute nor can we say 
that we do not know it The Absolute is mexphcable ^ 
But there is another side to his teachings As 
one in sympathy with the Vaishnava or Bhakti cult, 
he beUeves m what might be called qualified monism 
According to this idea the finites are not mere passing 
phenomena They contribute their share to the ulti 
mate Reahty The Absolute needs the finites and needs 
them most Without the finites, the eternal love-drama 
IS at an end 

*‘0 ^ Thou Lord of all Heavens, ^berc would 

be thy love if I were not ’*** 

Jnpmt Gathering 

“I came and you woke and the skies blossomed 
with lights 

Yet I know the endless thirst in jout heart for 
sight 

of me, the thirst that cries at my door m the 
repeated knockings of sunrise 

Tagore tends to look upon tlie ultimate Realit) 
as Mind This Infinite Mind is tlie creator and uc are 
the finite representations of this Infinite Mind Mj 
mind is not separate from >ours Had it been so, no 
communication between mind and mind w ould be pos- 


Scc Kah Raffre Vbl 17, p 57 
Git^njal N> 56 
No IA\X 
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sible. My mind is universal and tiiough it is circum- 
scribed by ego and matter it is not thereby set apart.^ 
Tagore explains the Hindu Gayatrce Mantra thus: “Let 
me contemplate the adorable splendour of Him who 
created the earth, the air, and the starry spheres and 
sends the power of comprehension within our minds.*’- 
Tlie same Reason which is permeating Nature is also 
in man, the finite individual, and this is why it is pos- 
sible for men to understand Nature. The external 
Nature and man’s reason arc the expressions of the 
supreme Reason. 

At the same time Rabindranath describes the Ab- 
solute as lover, which, again, is a purely Vaishnava 
ideal. The philosophy of Vaishnavism lays emphasis 
on the intimate relation between God and man. The 
Vaishnavas say that God is Rasa and this is why though 
one He becomes many. He creates man for He plays 
with him the game of love. The Infinite gladly allows 
itself to be caught in the snares of the finite. Our 
poet mingles his tune with the Vaishnavas when he 
says-— There is One and the One says, I shall become 
many. The One wanted to enjoy its unity in diversity, 
so the creation began® — ^The Vaishnavas say, God is 
eternal, man is eternal and so is love. In Anantaprem^ 
{Mancsi), the poet expresses how the lover and the be- 
loved have been loving each other through eternity. At 
- every birth this love-drama is enacted anew. The heart 
of Vrishnavism hes in Viraba ot aviation. The 
Supreme Lord has drawnaveil between man and Himself 

^ See Sanebt^a, p. rxi. 

* The Reli^ojt of Alan, p. 93. 

» See Sahitjatatva by Rabindranath. Prabasi (Vaisafc, 1341). 
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SO that He may know the pangs of separation There 
IS an eternal thirst m Him for the finite’s company 
"Day after day you buy your sunrise from my 
heart, and you find your love carven into the image 
of my life 

The eternal love drama between the Deity and the 
devotee has been well descnbed by the poet m his 
idea of Jivandevata The poet as a devotee feels that 
he IS being led by his Deity along the path of life and 
death The relation between the two is most intimate 
and It IS love Even in Nal/ajafaka, written as late as 
1940, the poet cannot help speaking to the Deity of 
his life "My play in this world house comes to an 
end and now comes the time when the door of the house 
shall be closed O, the innermost spint of my life 1 
Come now by my side Give me the peace of your 
company at the end of my journey *’• 

We have seen two difierent and distinct trends of 
Rabindranath’s philosophy Which of these is the 
poet’s preference ^ There are some who think that 
m his explanation of the Upanishads Tagore wntes 
in the vein of absolutism but m fact he believes in con 
Crete idealism But this is not convincing for the Upaw 
shads can be explained in both ways It cannot be 
denied that at certain moments the poet's mind has 
been seized by the supreme glory of the Absolute 
Borne by such feelings, he has occasionally minimised 
the worth of the finites of the world But again in the 
Jyrics, in his conception of Jivandevata, he belie\ es in 

irm/ So LXXVH 

* Tr fro Bengali 
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an abiding relation between the Infinite and the fihites. 
Nowhere in his writings do we come across a reasoned 
reconciliation of these distinct views. Can it be sug- 
gested that the poet is tom between tlic two possibi- 
lities and cannot decide between them ? This again is 
unwarranted for quite a large number of his lyrics 
speak of concrete idealism. On the whole the poet 
shows a bias for idwlism of the concrete variety. 

The Jivandevata or the Absolute is Satyam (trutli), 
Sivam(goodness) and Sundaram (beautj'). The Jivan- 
devata is not a barren, static Reality. On the other 
hand. He is highly dynamic. In halaka the poet inter- 
rogates the moving rivet on change: “You move on, 
move on, move in speed. You fly undaunted and 
seldom do you look back.”' The life-process is mov- 
ing endlessly in an infinite pursuit. Referring to 
Hansa balaka the poet remarks, the life-process of the 
cosmos has heard the singular voice which is — not 
here, not here, but somewhere else. This is why we 
find life around us to be dynamic and progressing. 
But change is not the last word of Rabindra-philosophy. 
The Absolute, according to the poet, contains changes 
but does not Himself change. He is changeless but 
■ His expressions are in change and movement. 

If the ultimate Reality be Sivam, how can there 
be es'il in it ? How can we explain the evils and suffer- 
ings of the world ? According to Rabindranath, *‘the 
question Why there is evil in existence is the same as 
why there is imperfection or in other words why there- 
is creation at al]?”2 xhe questions of evil and finite- - 


* Tr. fro : Bengali. 

* Sadhana, p. 47. 
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ness are thus intertwined Evil or pain there is in the 
universe and nobody can deny it But the question 
IS Is It final ? Our poet says “Pain which is the 
feeling of our finiteness, is not a fixture in our life 
It is not an end in itself, as joy is To meet with it is 
to know that it has no part in the true permanence of 
creation The Absolute, according to him, otras the 
finites of the world but does it not on that account own 
the imperfections and evils that beset finiteness ^ 
Somehow his Absolute does not own the evils of the 
finite and phenomenal world Is evil then an illusion ? 
Is It due to maya ^ It is hard to reconcile the poet’s 
Absolute with the existence of evil in the finite realm 
How to tacUe and transform enl and sufieriug ^ 
The poet says, evil can be made to grow into good 
To conquer evil and suffering one has to cultivate 
goodness What is goodness > “Jify answer is that 
when a man begms to have an extended vision of his 
true self, when he realises that he is much more than 
at present he seems to be, be begins to get conscious 
of his moral nature Then he grows aware of that 
which he is yet to be, and the state not yet experienced 
by him becomes more real than that under his direct 
expcnencc Necessarily, his pcrspcaive of life changes, 
and his will takes the place of his wishes For will 
IS the supreme wish of the larger life, the life whose 
greater portion is out of out present reach, whose 
objects are not for the most part before our sight 
Then comes the conflict of our lesser man with our 
greater nun, of our wishes with our •ml!, of the desires 


ilhiJ p 48 
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for things affecting our senses with the purpose that is 
within our heart. Then we begin to distinguish between 
what we immediately desire and what is good. For 
good is that which is desirable for our greater self.”^ 
Evil and suffering will be conquered when the finite 
individual sees himself in the Great of in other words, 
lives the life of goodness. 

When evils beset us, the poet tells us not to lose 
heart in cowardice. Come what may, moor in your 
own self. Evils and pains shall come and shake the 
very foundations of life but never, never lose confi- 
dence — In the dark gloomy days of pain and sorrow 
the poet’s prayer is, 

“Let me not pray to be sheltered from dangers 
but to be fearless in facing them. 

Let me not beg for the stilling of* my pain 
but for the heart to conquer it.”® 

The finite soul lives in this world of pain and evil 
and tries to conquer them by leading a life of goodness. 
But what is the ultimate destiny of the finite individual ? 
Can he realise the Infinite, and if so, in what form does 
the realisation take place ? Rabindranath’s answers 
to these problems arc clear and definite. For hi m , 
pain and evil are not the final state of things. Through 
death soulhood is sure to win and pass into a state of 

^Sadhana, p. 54. 

* Tr. from Bengali. 
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* Fndf Gaiherirg, No. LXXIX. 
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fuller perfection Death, according to him, is not 
a negative principle Again, life is not the opposite of 
death or ahen to it On the other hand, one is the com- 
plement of the other 

In Gitanjali 

*‘0, Thou the last fulfilment of life. Death, my 
dead?. 

Come and ■whi’sper to me 1 

Day after day have I kept watch for thee, 

For thee have I borne the joys and pangs of life 
All that I am, that I have, that I hope 
And all my love have ever flowed towards thee 
In depth of secrecy One final glance from thine 
eyes and my life will be ever dime own 
The flowers have been woven and the garland 
IS ready for the bridegroom After the wedding 
the bride shall leave her home and meet her lord 
alone in the solitude of night 
The drama Pbalgunr embodies admirably his ideas 
on death and old age The young and the green chase 
the old, the grey But vho is old and where is age? 
The old when caught becomes new again The undcr- 
lying principle of the cosmos is an eternal newness, a 
world of freshness without end It is a movement 
which gathers up the past, present and future in itself 
but confines itself to none In this drama the poet has 
emphasised the idea that if jou try to arrest death, jou 
miss It and get onl) life But if you try to welcome it, 
}Ou ha\c It as the fulfilment of life itself 

* Eng Gttarjah, No ji 
•TansfateJ as Cjch of Sprvt^ 
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Thus, for Rabmdcin.ath, death opens up a vista of 
a new life. But is tlie next life final ? Is death no longer 
there? In otlier words, does the poet believe in 
perfection or perfectivity ? The nc.\t life cannot be a 
life of perfection for had it been so, , the finite order 
would have come to a standstill. He believes in deatli 
as the gateway leading finite beings to newer lives. 
If the finite attains complete perfection, he becomes one 
with the Infinite. How then, if the unity is once achieved 
can the love-drama between the finite and the Infinite 
continue? The Vaishnava trend of thought leads 
Rabindrtmath, to ascribe to the finite not perfection 
but perfectivity. Through the portals of every death, 
the finite becomes more and more perfect. 

‘ Perfection is in realisation and the realisation of the 
Infinite is possible only through love. The Deity 
creates out of Himself the devotee so that the love- 
relation may continue. ‘‘Thou settest a barrier in 
thine own being and then callest thy severed self in 
myriad notes. This thy self-separation has taken body 
in mc."i The poet feels that his salvation lies in loving 
the Infinite. Sometimes as the lover and sometime 
as the beloved, he offers his love to God. “Let thy love 
play upon my voice and test on my silence. Let it 
pass through my heart into all my movements. . Let 
thy love Uke stars shine in the darkness of my sleep and 
dawn in my awakening. Let it burn in the flame of mv 
desires. And flow in all currents of my own love ”= 
And finally at the end of life he returns all the love'to 


* Eng. Giianjali, No. 71. 

'Lover’s Gift end Crossing, Crossing No. 55, 
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“Let mccirry thylo\einmylifcasaha£p 
docs Its music, and give it back to thee at last 
with my life 

Is love simply a feeling and does it negate action ? 
According to Tagore, it is both a feeling and an action 
Action plays an important role in Tagore’s philosophy 
To work for love is freedom in action We are free 
so long as we work out of love and for love alone 
To love is to be free from the ego It is the Aham or 
ego which blurs the human vision and makes us narrow 
Hence the poet’s prayer is — Sink all my egoism lo 
tears — - 

Jiahindranatb may not be a man o£ religion in tbe 
sense the word is generaUy understood But his re 
ligious effort, evolution and achievement demand se 
nous consideration Briefly put, he begins lus life as a 
Btahmo, takes up for a wfule a synthetic religion and 
ultimately reaches the Religion of Man As a Brahmo, 
he fights against the ptacoce of idolatry m Hinduism 
In Safifhay^ the poet writes When we use our reli- 
gion, we often defile it by our own pettmesses We 
talk big of the universahty of religion but in practice, 
we narrow it down to the scope of our own sects Like 
other material possessions, religion also becomes the 
target of our vanity and sectanamsm We set religion 
against rehgion in a spint of ugly competition, make 
them run a race in order fo determme the winner We 
forget that these are due to the inherent vices of our 
^ Loier’t Gtf/ eaJ Crossing Crotaitgl^o jj 

sTr fro Bengali See artide on Dharm't Nabayug 
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own Mtare and shamekssty enough, we attribute them 
to religions themselves. 

Rabindranath considers idol-worship unnatural. 
Tn M amde, Sakar 0 Niraiar, he gives reasons to 
justify his opinion.* If we create images to stimulate 
our imagination and concentrate all our attention on 
them, we find, to our disappointment, that in the long 
run the images become not means but ends’ in themselvcst 
Idols Me to be taken as means but once we accept idol- 
wotship, we ate hypnotiaed by it. Again, idols ate 
to actuate our imagination but the Infim’te is never 
an object of imagination. The Infinite is an easy 
natural and true knowledge. Why should we take 
thej^s of knowing the Infinite through an unnatural 
medium of imagination ? 


But about his fiftieth year, a change came upon him 
andlus prmests against orthodox Hinduism meUowed 
TOnsiderably. He no longer fights against Hinduism. 

*5 willing to incorporate the best 
of Hinduism mto Brahmoism. 'What he now sun- 
ports IS neither orthodox Hinduism nor Brahmoism 
but a Synthetic Religion. In the drama, Aciahjalaa 
4e poet preaches the gospel of the synthesis. Evew’ 

- thing in the umverse moves on. That what is seem 
mgfy stagnant is sure to acquire the; force of mobih’tv' 
Indian rehgious systems have been so consenaTi™ 
m outlook that they have become motionless and dead 
The protagonists are two brothers. Panchaka an ' 
panchaka. Mtdiapanchaka is the uTo to tf ' 
servatism while Panchaka is out for a 
change. There comes the Guru and the 


* See Siaraii, 1292 (Sravan). 
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•orthodoxy ends. It seems that Panchaka has won but 
the poet has not denied the vajues of orthodoxy. That 
-what is noble in the old school is always welcome to 
the poet. He is at once the synthesis of Pandiaka and 
Mahapanchaka, the new and the old. 

Belief in the Synthetic Religion too was, however, 
a temporary attitude of the poet*s mind. He soon 
rises above this attitude. His mind is now caught by 
the idea of the Religion of Man. Through diverse 
poems, essays and dramas he had been hinting at this 
new religion but a complete theory is finally woven in 
his Hibbert Lectures. In such dramas as . PraMrJ/ir 
Pratisodb or Malhu we hat'e early glimpses of the Re- 
ligion of man. In the essay, Dharmapraebar the poet 
gives us a cleat idea of it. He writes, Brahman or 
ultimate Reality can be perwlvcd only through the 
human personality, Wc can know Him and please 
Him only in and through this medium. In this world, 
our actions amidst human surroundings are the best 
prayers to the Almighty. We care for human per- 
sonality and human personality is Divine persona- 
lity. 

The idea of the humanity of God or the Divinity 
of man is the heart of the Religion of Man. Man is 
not insignificant; for he is the reptescniativc of God 
•or universal Spirit. This is why it has been possible 
for man to realise in his spirit a onion with Him. In a 
poem, Vahbnava Kavita in Senar Teri, the poet refers 
to the same idea. The God in man is elic man in God. 
Life achic\-cs the bliss of fulness when the uvo come 
in union with each other. The poet says-— Winterer 
1 can o/Tcr to God, I offer to man and to God I give 
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’jyhatevet I cati give to man. 1 make God man and man 

God.i 

RabindranatU will always be remembered as a 
poet-prophet of integral humanism. He is a plnloso- 
pher whose main interest centres round man. 


^ See Vaishnava Kavita. 
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After Rabindranath we shall have two more 
famous thinkers to study One is Gandhi and the other 
IS Sn Aurobindo In the application of ideas to life 
few have been so thoroughgoing as Gandhi His 
metaphysics is almost rul but his ethical piety is immense 
Gandhian philosophy can 'be summed up in one 
word, V12 , Truth All his life has been, m his own 
words, an Experiment with Truth For religion, 
ethics and politics move together He seeks truth 
from religious, ethical and pobucal viewpomts and 
finds It to be identical with love and non*injury The 
key to Gandhip’s bfe and philosophy is rebgion His 
religion is Hmduism and he describes himself a Sanatani 
Hindu A Sanatani is an 'orthodox' but Gandhi's 
orthodoxy is in so many ways unorthodox As we 
proceed we shall have occasion to learn the mam tenets 
of his Sanatam Hinduism Gandhi's ultimate aim is 
:o bft every man to an ethical and spiritual plane His 
gospel of Satyagraha, an application of the anaent doc- 

K. Gandhi was bom at KaUuavi’at in the year i86p 
ills mother was a pious Hindu lady from whom the boy Gandhi 
jamed his own religious nature ffe went to Tngland to qualify 
or the Bar and was admitted to the Bar :a South Afora He 
ose in his profession to cnunencc Dunng the heyday of his 
ife, he suddcnlj abandoned everything and gave himself up to 
; life of sclf-cootrol and non violence Tlirougb lattet ^setphae 
and self punhcatioo Gandhi has to^ay reached the high c&cil 

E lane He is a saint, a noble figure and also a lovable human 
cing Mrs hf G PolaL, in her book, Mr CeurJit (be Mart, 
has rightly portrayed him as most human 
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trine of Ahimsa to everyday life, including social and 
political action, shows the practical bent of his genius. 
He is a true Hindu and by **his ascetic habits, his fasts 
and penances and his life of renunciation he has upheld 
the ancient Hindu ideals of Brahmacharya, Tapasya 
and Vairagya in the modern world in which there 
is so much to corrupt every sensc.^’^ To-day Gandlii 
points the way to a new Hinduism which will be worthy 
of its splendid past. He is reinterpreting Hinduism 
in an original way to suit modern conditions. He 
stands for Hinduism But he does not think of Hinduis- 
ing the rest of the world. He does not dream of a 
world-religion. He likes the different religions to* 

■ csist side by side, *T believe in the fundamental truth* 
of all great religions of the world, I believe that they 
are all God-given, and I believe that they are necessary 
for the people to whom these religions were revealed.. 
And 1 believe that, if only we could all of us read the 
scriptures of the different faiths from the standpoint 
of the followers of those faiths, we should find that 
they were at bottom all one and were all helpful to one 
another.”^ He is against all acts of proselytising. He 
tells the missionaries: “If instead of confining them- 
selves purely to humanitarian work such as education 
medical services to the poor and the like, they (the 
missionaries) would use these activities of theirs for- 
the purpose of proselytizing, I would certainly like 
them to withdraw. Every nation considers its own., 
faith to be as good as that of any other. 
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Like Devendranath, Gandhi too was veiy much 
impressed by the famous sloka of the Upamshad 
“Wliatever there is in this universe is pervaded by God ” 
The sloka implies complete surrender to God Apropos 
Gandhi says “This Mantra tells roc that I cannot 
hold as mine anything that belongs to God and if my 
life and that of all who believe in this Mantra has to be 
a life of perfect dedication, it follows that it will have 
to be a life of continual service of our fellow creatures 
God is Satya or Truth Where there is truth, 
there is pure knowledge and where there is pure knowl- 
edge, there is bliss God is Sat-chit-ananda or Truth- 
knowledge bliss Realisation or Moksha lies in finding 
the truth “To find truth completely is to realise one- 
self and one’s destmy, i c , to become perfect Gandhi 
reiterates this worship of truth, in thought, speech 
and action How to reahse the truth ? He by his 
own life has shown mankind one grand way of realis- 
ing It It IS Satyagraha Satyagraha or the holding 
on to truth is a fauldcss philosophy For Gandhi 
non violence and truth go together But non-vio- 
lence IS a means and truth the end Truth-seeking is 
possible only when the mdividual imbibes the faith 
of Ahimsa or non violence Nature seems to be red 
m tooth and claw But is not man higher than Nature ? 
Man has a Divine mission to fulfil and tlie mission is 
Ahimsa “Ahimsa or non-violence is abstention from 
causmg pain to any creature cither m its mind or body 
.But non violence is not mere not kiUmg Every act 

^Hanjan Jan, 30, 1937 
* Yoim^ India, Nov 17, 1921 
® Gandbt Sutras, p i j 
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of injury to a living creature is a breach of Ahimsa. 
Gandhis concept of Ahimsa is very wide. \Vc can at 
best describe its scope by the following anecdote. 
“When the Collector of Champaran wrote to him a 
stiff letter which he later decided to withdraw and 
asked for its return, and when the young followers of 
Gandhi began to copy it, Gandhi admonished them 
and said that if they kept a copy, the letter could not 
be said to have been withdrawn.”* To keep a copy 
of the letter that is withdrawn is to harbour ill-feeling 
in the breast and that is decidedly an act of violence or 
Himsa. 

Non-violence implies love to all animals. The 
.protection of the cow is an important feature of Ids 
Sanatani religion. He says, “For me tlic cow is the 
purest type of sub-human life. She pleads before us 
on behalf of the whole of the sub-human species for 
justice to it at the hands of man, the first among all that 
lives.”® Cow-protection is the gift of Hinduism to the 
world. It symbolises the protection of the whole 
dumb creation of God. 

Non-violence means love and brotherhood. This 
love shatters all barriers of caste. There is no place 
in his religion for untoucliability. As a true Vaishnava 
he extends his.lovc to all, to all men, birds, beasts and 
the test of creation. All his life he has been fight- 
ing against untouchability. He calls the untouchables 
Harijans or men of God. He is hopeful about the eradi- 
cation of untouchability. But in his reform, he believes 
• in inner purification and internal sanction. “The re- 
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moval of untouchability is not to be brought about by 
any legal enactment. It -wil! only be brought about 
'when the Hindu conscience is roused to action and of 
its own accord removes the shame. It is a dot) die 
touchables owe to the untouchables."^ 

Is it possible for men to be perfectly non'VioIcnt ? 
Gandhi is fully aM*afc of the wcalmcsscs of the flesh. 
Non-vioIen« is a soul-force but the soul is so often 
cramped by the machinations of the flesh, flimsa or 
Violence IS a necessity for life in the body, "Tliat 
is why a ^otarj of Ahimsa aluaj's prays for ultimate 
deliverance from the bondage of the flesh."* Uur 
even in this bodily life, one an to a grat extent, be 
fion-vjolcnt. This is Gandhi’s idea), one of the p«)i.s 
of his Sadhana. 
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tinxiously and even unconsciously dissipated by evil 
or even rambling, disorderly, unwanted thoughts.*’^ 
A seeker of truth must be a Brahmacharin. He can- 
not marry for marriage' is an hindrance in the attain- 
ment of troth. The doubt arises, is Gandhi aiming 
at universal celibacy? “Absolute Bmhmacharyya is 
the ideal state. If you dare not think of it, marry by 
all means, but even then live a life of self-control.”- 
Satyagiaha employs two great techniques: fasting 
and voluntary poverty. Fasting is resorted to for 
self-purifidtion. A Satyagrahi also undertakes fasts 
during periods of psydtological tension, which he is 
unable to resolve. Whenever the march of events 
has proved too much for Gandhi, he has taken to fast- 
ing and praying. As to the tremendous power of 
prayer, Gandhi writes: “Prayer has saved my life. 
Without it I should have been a lunatic long ago. 
I have had my share of the bitterest, public and private 
experiences. They threw me into temporary despair. 
If I was able to get rid of that despair, it was because 
of prayer.”® He uses these as techniques for resistance 
against evil and for the heightening of moral energy. 
The process is simple and effective, but somewhat 
atavistic. 

Possession is a crime, says Gandhi. A Satyagrahi 
must not possess anything. But this assertion must 
not be taken literally. A satyagrahi should be satisfied 
with the minimum necessities of life. As to food 
drink, clothes and house,, he should have the barest 

^Harijan, July 23, 1958, 

* Ihli., Sept. 7, 1933. 

*Sce Gandhi and Gandbitm, pp. 227-228. 
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possible, the least with which he can do This is the 
spmt of voluntary poverty as preached by Gandhi 

The philosophical implicatioo of Satyagraha is 
that truth is an attitude of the spirit The spmt never 
dies and Satyagraha is eternal Gandhi has the firmest 
behef in the final success of Satyagraha The spirit 
which IS beyond space and time must tnumph over 
the flesh “Things of the spmt are a deeper truth or 
reahty than things of space and time Violence is a 
spatio-temporal affair non violence goes on the 
assumption of the profound reality or truth of ideals, 
of the spirit, of the spmtual unity of mankind, of eter 
nity and eternal life 

His Sanatana Dharma is characterised bv four 
important beliefs As a Sanatani, he believes in Hindu 
scriptures, Avatars and rebirth Secondly, he believes 
m Varnashrama Dharma Thirdly, he believes in cow- 
protection and lasdy he does not disbelieve in idol 
worship Gandhi beheves in the Vedas but does not 
acknowledge their exclusive Divinity For him, the 
Bible, the Koran and the Zend Avesta arc as much 
divinely inspired as the Vedas He accepts the inter 
pretations of the Vedas only when they do not go against 
reason or moral sense As regards Varnashrama, 
much corruption and confusion have arisen to day 
m Hmdu soaety due to its wrong interpretation He 
clarifies the issue thus “Varnashrama does attach to 
birth A man cannot change his Varna b} dioice 
Not to abide by one’s Varna is to disregard the law of 
heredity The division howc\er into innumerable 

> See GanJht s Sat^agrala or Non vnUnt Kisistanet by R Gregg 
pp 300 501 
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castes is an unwarranted libertj' taken with die doctrine. 
The four divisions (Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya and' 
Sudra) are all-sufficing. I do not helieve that inter- 
dining or even inter-marriage necessarily deprives a 
man of his status that his hirth has given him. The 
•four divisions define a man’s calling, they do not res- 
trict or regulate social intercourse. The divisions 

define dudes, they confer no privileges Varna- 

shrama is self-restraint and conservation and economy 
of energy.”^ ' 

Image-worship has been the battle-cry for ages 
and people supporting it have been evenly matched 
against those who denounce it. Arguments and counter- 
arguments have deafened and cancelled each other. 
Sanatani Hindus regard image-worship as the core of 
their religion. Religious reformers such as Rammohun 
Keshab, Devendranath and Dayananda have denounced 
It m unmistakable terms; in this they have been ably 
supported by numerous other iconoclasts. Ramakrishna 
and Vivckananda believed both in image-worship 
and the worship of the Formless. In this babel it 
would be interesting to know Gandhi’s views on it 
Gandhi as a Sanatani beheves in idols and images of 

Antol d" idol-worship. 

But I ffiinrih”? -dT" T of veneration in me 
But I think that Idol-worship is a part of human nature 

We hanker after symbolism. Why should one be 
more cotnposed in a church than elsewhere? Imaal 
we an aid to worship. No Hifidu considers ^an 
image to be God. I do not consider idol-worship a 

■ See Appendix, Tie Ganili Seam. 
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Sin Gandhi supports idolatry in so far as it helps 
one to realise God 

A peculiar feature of Gandhi^s religious philosophy 
IS the Swadeshi No orthodox Hindu would hold 
Swadeshi to be an integral part of Hinduism But 
truth as Gandhi understands it, permeates every sphere 
of life, pohtics, ethics, religion and science As such 
Gandhi things that religion or plulosophy divorced 
from politics would be incomplete How can you 
separate one from the other when all of them are em- 
bodiments of the same truth ^ But uhat is Swadeshi ? 
In Gandhi’s words, “Swadeshi is that spirit within us 
which restncts us to the use and service of our immediate 
surroundings to the exclusion of the more remote 
Thus in the matter of religion, I must restrict myself 
to my ancestral religion— that is, the use of my im- 
mediate surroundings m religion If I find my reli- 
gion to be defective I should serve it by purgmg it of 
Its defects In the domain of politics I should make 
use of the indigenous institutions and serve them by 
curing them of their proved defects In the field of 
economics I should use only those thmgs that are pro- 
duced by my immediate neighbours, and serve those 
industries by making them eflfiaent and complete where 
they might be found wanting 

The introduction of Swadeshi into religion is due 
to Divine ordination — that is Gandhi’s behef For 
him. States, Religious Orders are all ordained by God 
The best way to serve God is not to disregard them 

^ Th U/istm Paver, by M K Gaodhi, edited by J P Chaadar, 

P 99 

* See Alabafma Gandhi s JJtat, by C. F Andrews, p 120 
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but to accept and improve them. Swadeshi is a duty 
that has a religious sanction behind it. 

Gandhi’s ethical ideas arc based on the Gita. The 
book has been his guide and he calls it liis mother. 
He says: “Let the Gita be to you a mine of diamonds 
as it has been to me, let it be your constant guide and 
friend on life’s way. Let it light your path and dignify 
your labour.”^ Tbe supreme teaching of the Gita, 
according to Gandhi is Ahimsa. Dcsirclessness, re- 
nunciation and detachment are also some of the central 
teachings of the Gita. But none of them can be com- 
patible with Himsa. Dcsirclessness or detachment is 
possible only through complete non-violence. Though 
the Gita starts against the background of war or Himsa, 
yet its real teaching, Gandhi says, is Ahimsa pure and 
simple. Most of the vows that he has taken on himself 
have come from the teachings of the Gita. Even his 
vow of Swadeshi has arisen, it seems, out of Gita’s 
Swadharma, which is the performance of one’s own 
duty. *Tt is better to die performing one’s own duty 
or Swadharma but Paradharma or another’s duty is 
fraught with danger. Interpreted in terms of one’s 
physical environment, this gives us the law of Swadeshi. 
What the Gita says with regard to Swadharma equally 
applies to Swadeshi for Swadeshi is Swadharma applied 
to one’s immediate environment.”^ Swadeshi is not 
antagonism, not is it a cult of hatred. It is the. right 
expression of selfless service which has been the key 
note of Gandhi’s ethics. Gita’s ethics and philosophy 

* Young India, Feb. 2, 1928. 

’ Sec Gila, Tht Molktr, by M. K. Gandhi, edited by T. P 
Chander p. 134. ^ ’ 
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depend, in the last analysis, on the worth of the human 
individual. To Gandhi, every individual is an embodi- 
ment of Divinity. ''Each one of the feeming millions 
is an individual man or woman with a personality as 

sacred as his own To him, no man or woman 

is common or unclean. This is not merely a beautiful 
theory, that he preaches, it is .his daily practice.”^ 

^ See liiabalma Gandhi, edited by S. Radliakrhhnan, p. 43. 
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Gandhi’s religion contains politics as a factor 
embedded in it. But the sage — once a nationalist— 
•who keeps politics away from spirituality is Sri Auto- 
bindo. The Asrama at Pondicherry “is not a political 
institution; all association with political activities is 
renounced by those who live here.”' Tliere is no 
room for politics in religion; and even religion, it seems, 
does not come up to the sublimities of spiritual philoso- 
phy and experience. It is Aurobindo’s mission to 
give to distracted humanity a faith and philosophy. 

. Sri Aurobindo has shown mankind a new path 
1 and wrought out a synthetic philosophy. In Arts 
he wrote; “Our idea was the thinking out of a syn 
thetic philosophy which might be a contribution to 
*e thought of the new age that is coming upon us. 
We start from the idea that humanity is moving to a 
great change of its life which will even lead to a new 
the of the race,— m all countries where men think 
there is now in vanous forms that idea and that hone -1 
and our aim has been to search for the spiritual, religious 
and other truth which can enlighten and guid^ the mce 

1 Sri Aurobindo (Aurobindo Ghosel was born .r, 
at Calcutta and was cducaKd in Wland u- 
First Qass Tripos in Qassics. He was for som-V; 

■with the nationaUst movement oflndia. But hte^JS connected 
ra pga and devoted his life to spiritual endeavours 

belustenhv.n5inPondicber,y£dbasfounde7a?^^ 

Tie t,„h,ns tie ^n-uaea „J Sri Aurohwd,. 
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m this movement and endeavoui His ideal, there- 
fore, IS to -work for the tmity and fulfilment of the 
human race by an “inner oneness*’ and to lift man out 
of animal life to the glones of spintual existence 
Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy, we are told, is not 
founded on ratiocination but on Yogic lUummation 
and experience ^ Reason and intuition belong to 
the lower plane Reason, we know, cannot know the 
nature of Reality, for its limitations are obvious Nor 
can intuition, (as commonly understood) gnsp Reality 
for Its scope too is limited Sn Aurobmdo takes his 
stand above both intellect and intuition He says 
that m order to exceed and transform humanity one has 
to go beyond both of them to their source m the Super- 
mmd How to reach the Supermind ? By following 
the integral Yoga The aim of integral Yoga is not 
personal hfukti or liberation It is the sahation of 
the entire human race There are other forms of Yoga 
such as the Hatha yoga or Raja yoga but they do not 
lead us to the complete transformation of the forces 
at work m the terrestrial e\olution Only Adhyatma 
or integral Yoga can lead us to that goal "Tlie prin- 
ciple of Adhyatma Yoga is, in knowledge, the realisa- 
tion of all things that wc sec or do not see but arc au’arc 
of, — men, things, ourselves, events, gods, titans, angels, 

— as one Di\inc Brahman, and in action and attitude, 
an absolute self-surrender to the Piratpara Purusha, the 
Transcendent, infinite and univcnal personality uho 
IS at once personal and impersonal, finite and infinite, 
sclf-Iimiting md illimitable, one ind many, and informs 

^ July, 1918 

•See Sn Attrebindo csJ /h rtv Ly Anjlbaon Roy 
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with His being not only the gods above, but man and 
the wonn and the clod below. The surrender must 
be complete.”^ 

There are three main steps of the Adhyatma yoca 
The first step is to make the “Sankalpa of atmasa^! 
atpana.” One has to make a resolve to surrender one 
seif to God. Put yourself into God's hands Ask 
nothing, demand nothing. The second process is 
to stand aside and see the workings of the Divine in 
you. This working is often attended with doubts 
and disturbances. Implicit faith is needed durine this 
period. Stand by and wait for them to pass. In order 
to stand aside, you must know yourself to be the Purusha 
who watches and consents to God's work. The third 
process is to perceive all things as God. In all obieets 
^ate and inanimate, you mustseeHim, the Naravana 
Remember that the entire universe is pervaded by Him’ 
You must also see Him in all events, thoughts and fed 
mgs. In orfer to achieve this end. you must dedimre 
aU your actions with their fruits to Him. 

Praktiti is doing all our actions at God's bidding After 
4e observance of these processes the Sadhaka becomeT 
free from ahamkara (egoism) He thpn 
Uberated and full of bliss ^ 

In Sri Aurobindo's Yoga Divine descent is as im 
portant as the human ascent. Final liberation nf 
kind is possible only when there is a call from bdo"' 
and an answer from the Supreme Grace that r 
abore. It is never an onesided Sie I?' 

Mouon that the Divine power shall do everything for 

* See Tit Yo^a and its o^ee/,pp. 11-12. 
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you at your demand should be rejected Nor can you 
by means of your own unaided efforts reach to the 
Supermind In order that the Divme Shakti may des- 
cend in you, there must be opening and surrender 
^‘The surrender must be total and seize all the parts 
of the being It is not enough that the psychic should 
respond and the higher mental accept or even the inner 
vital submit and the inner physical consciousness feel 
the influence There must be in no part of the beingi 
even the most external, anjrthing that makes a reserve, 
anything that hides bdund doubts, confusions and 
subterfuges, anything that revolts or refuses Agiun 
Sn Aurobmdo msists that the surrender must be self- 
made and free It must not be the surrender of an 
automaton It must be the surrender of a iving 


oeing 

Metaphysically speaking, Sti Aurobmdo believes 
m a supreme dynamic Pnnaple, or Shakti Her nature 
cannot, of course, be grasped and desenbed “7 
to the mind but she is a consaous Principle The 
Divine Shakti divides, as it were, herself into matter 
and 1 shaping power “Energy and ® 

bipolar expression of the Divine Shakti " , 

shaping matter mto several categories In ^ ^ . 

■world energyissbapingniatterfuUof TamM, in 

and mental -worlds, it is shaping matter full J 

But there is jet another manifestation o 1 

Shakti It IS the supramcntal realm w cre 

dominates, w here energy is engaged in ^o\ ng 1 

forms “This one original Slnkti, the Mother stinds 


J Tbe Motitr, by Sn Aurobmdo pr i •* 
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above all thcTVorlds and beats in her eternal conscious- 
ness the Supreme Divine.’*^ 

The Divine Shakti assumes trvo forms, the trans- 
cedent Divine and the' cosmic Divine. .The cosmic 
Divine is concerned -with die actual working of the world 
^t the transcendent Divine is higher and greater 
The cosmic Divine only catties out the will of the trans 
cedentDivine that is really the spontaneous movement 
in anandam or bliss. 


The cosmic Divine with the cosmic will leads us 
, to Ac consMeration of life. Does Aurobindo deny 
life? On the contrary, he develops his philosophy 
from an acceptima of life which is the e.-tpression of 
the dynartuc Divme. Eyery form of life, eyery beat 
of life is dehght. Even the very changes of life are 
forms of dehght. If we view life as a whole, we find 
tt to be rhythmical and harmonious. Ignorance re 
Teals to us only a partial view of life. Amobindo tJ 
Iterates, life is ananda or bliss of completeness and crea 

rir/ « wa '‘“'’'”“8 the final and 

real facts of life. They arc due to temporary privation 
and inertia. Life is both calm and full. tL more 
we understand life, the more we realise that death and 1 
suffering are tempomry phases, illusions. Salvation 
lies not m forsaking life but in living it fully and divini. 
jng It. Indeed, to five life fully is^to diSt 
IS essenually spmmal and all cares must be taken to 
keep It m time with its original nature. Under the 
pressure of the suptamental the vital and the mental 
are to be transfigured. mental 


PP- 37-38. 


I Tiff Mother, by Sri Aurobindo. 
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To Sri Aurobindo there ate no gaps between matter 
and life, mind and Supexoiind Jn tlu5 connexion let us 
^luadate his idea of a spiritual evolution For hinJ> 
evolution is the manifestation of that which is pheno- 
menally hidden He speaks of different planes of 
existence They are the matcnal plane, vital plancv 
mental plane and supramcntal plane that act and react 
on one another The higher planes press on the mate- 
rial and out of the latter, something neu emerges lafe 
eomes out of matter and mind out of life and so on 
Sn Aurobindo speaks of the spiritual evolution thus 
‘If e regard the gradation of w orlds or planes as a 
whole, we see them as a great connected complex 
movement, the higher preapitate their induences on 
the lower, the lower rea« to the lughcr and develop 
or manifest in tliemselves within their own formula 
something that corresponds to the superior power and 
Its action The matcnal world Ins c\ oh cd life in obe- 
dience to a pressure from the v ital plane, mind in obedi- 
ence to 3 pressure from the mental plane It is now 
trying to e\olvc SupcriiWDd in obedience to a pressure 
from the supramcntal plane "t 

Wlut is this Supcrmind? To get a clear idea of 
the Supcrmind is an impossible ta^k for a non Sadhaki 
The cxpcncncc of the Supcrmind is Aurobindo’s smgular- 
Jj original contribution Hic pow'cr of the Supcrmind 
2S SO great that it can overcome all limitations of human- 
ity, passions of the v ital, diseases, old age and ci en death 
of tlic phjsical body An eatthlj immoaaht) is the 
bold promise of Sn Aurobmdo's pliilo^ophj Our 
evolution to a higher stage docs not mean an) sever- 
^Tit Ki’Jt tf t'l/ 9 rV p lo 
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ance from the body or mind. It means only a complete 
transformation of all of them. “Death is not an in- 
herent characteristic of life, but is only a feature of it 
so far as it is subservient to the operation of Mind. 
Thus when Ufe is freed from the operation of blind, 
as it will be on the descent of the Supermind, it 'vdl! 
not be any longer subject to dcatlt.*’^ 

The Supermind is the medium for the Divine dc- 
s^nt, \X^eQ the individual in course of upward pro- 
gress achieves the Supermind, the Divine comes down 
and seiaes every cell of the individual. In other words 
the individual is divinised and becomes free. Thus 
Aurobindo writes: “The Divine descends from pure 
existence through the play of Consciousness-Force 
and Bliss and the creative medium of Supermind into 
cosmic being ; we ascend from Matter through a devel* 
oping Ufe, soul and mind and the illuminating medium 
of Supermind towards the divine being. The knot of 
the two, the higher and the lower hemisphere is where 
mind and Supermind meet with a veil between them. 
The rending of the veil is the condition of the Divine 
life in humaiuty; for by that rending, by the illuminat- 
ing descent of the higher into the nature of the lower . 
being and the forerful ascent of the lower being into 
the nature of the higher, mind can recover its Divine 
light in the all-comprehending Supermind, the soul 
realise its Divine self in the all-possessing, aU-blissful 
Ananda, life repossess its divine power in the play of 
omnipotent Conscious-Force and matter open to its 


^ See An introiitction to tbt pbitosopby of Sri Aitrobittdo, by S. K 
Maltra, p. 8. 
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djvinc libeity as a form of the divme Existence 

The Supemund is the Imk between the Divine and 
the •uofld Sa Aurobmdo calls it tlie “Real idea” 
“It IS a power of Ginsaous Force expressive of real 
being, bom out of real being, and partaking of its 
nature, and neither a child of Ac void not a veaver of 
fictions It IS conscious Reality throwing itself into 
mutable forms of its own impenshablc and immutable 
substance Again Ae Supermind is Ac culmination 
of mind ^lind has an urge to become the Supermind, 
but mind as suA can never become the Supermind 
Only in a transformed state can it become so When 
the mmd ascends upto the Supermind, it his to pass 
Arough suA intermediate stages is higher mind, illu 
mined mind, intuition and ovcrmiod 
I We have said earlier Aat when the Supermind de 
I scends, Ac Divine seizes c^cty centre of the mdiNidual 
consDousness The individual becomes free, his Mtal, 
^material and mental arc all radicall) transformed He 
then becomes a gnostic being and not a man TIic 
gnostic being is the ideal of Sn Aurobmdo*s Yoga 
In 7/w h/Je Dntre he describes the nature of gnostic 
beings Tlic entire being of the gnostic being shall 
be governed by spintuAty “He would be unnersa) 
but free in the unircre, individual but not limited bj a 
separate imhvidualit) ” He slull have no “ego” and 
hence lie would feel no diiTiculrv m hamioniamg him 
self with the world He shall alwavs wotl in a “um 
\cral awareness”, have the “aisniic consciousness, 

ijft I, 

*/fi p 177 
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sense and feeling.” He would see, feel and hear the 
Divine in all forms and movements. He shall have 
no desires, no wants and nothing to win. Pain and 
suffering have been transformed for him. The Divine 
ananda shall transform everything in him into an ex- 
pression of ananda. The Divine descent shall make 
him a superman. 

All the gnostic beings shall not be of one type. 
“A supramental or gnostic race of beings would not 
be a race made according to a single type, moulded in 
a single fixed pattern; for the law of the Supermind is 
unity fulfilled in diversity, and therefore, there would 
be an infinite diversity in thcananifestation of the gnos- 
tic consciousness, although that consciousness would 
still be one in its basis, in its constitution, in its all- 
revealing and all-uniting order.”^ 


‘ T/rf Life Dhire, Vol. II, p. 1054. 



EPILOGUE 


An attempt has been mad^ in the fbtegoing pages, 
to present, briefly, the philosophies of some contempo- 
rary Indian thinkers. The best efforts of the Indian 
mind have always moved towards religion and philo- 
sophy- Indian contribution to world-culture is in 
its insistence on values that are spiritual. The Indian, 
it would seem, has been rarely content to be mental 
or secular. The thinkers of India tacitly assume the 
possibility of a higher knowledge; they are born theolo- 
gians. It may be that to-day’s mob has Uttle appetite 
fox such meat, but do not the tendencies of recent 
enquiry, even in the material and economic: fields, seem 
to move towards a spiritual interpretation of life ? 

Contemporary India begins, as we have seen, with 
Raja Rammohun Roy. Standing at thh cross-road 
of history he marks a new phase in our national exis- 
tence. If now we seem in many respects teUJee than the 
Raja, it is mainly because he has raised us oii his should- 
ers. Rammohun was a rationalist. In an age choked 
by creeds and dogmas he sowed the seeds of universal 
theism. This Devendranath nurtured with care and 
devotion, giving a name and local habitation to the 
Raja’s ideas. Keshab, w’ho worked with and under 
De^'endranath for some years, was an txlectic and 
attempted a synthesis of religions, borrowing mainly 
from Gmstianity. They arc the three apostles of 
Brahmoism and their story is now old far-off history. 
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but the debt that India owes to Brahmo dharma is 
immense. The Brahmos saved Hinduism, though that 
might not have been their conscious aim. They cleared 
the ground for a resurgence of Hinduism. 

But these contcmplators and preachers were all, 
in varying degrees, intellectuals and “bourgeoisie”. 
Strictly speaking, none of them belonged to the masses 
nor cared very much for them. The Force that symbo- 
lised the power and persistence of the Hindu tradi- 
tions in their most universal aspects is Ramakrishna. 
Ramakrishna*s mission was not a mission of religious 
propaganda. But of the two, Vivehananda and Daya- 
nanda, who did that work — and did it w’ell — the former 
was his direct disciple and successor. Dayananda*s 
attempt to bring back Vedic purity in life and thought, 
his heroic fight against untouchability, and Viveka- 
nanda’s large-hearted invitation to the gospel of Re- 
nundation. Service and above all of Strength, open up 
a da22ling era of excited self-finding. With them the 
andent philosophy *toated* and its reverberations have 
never died away. 

But all this glare of pure light and ascetic fury 
dried the soul. There was a need for both s-weetness 
and light. And then came to India a refulgent poet, 
an emanation from some archetypal world of beauty 
and radiance. Rabindranath blended in liimself all 
that was best in the land and he sang of God, Man 
and Tiataie in tVie movt endianting lyrics ever written. 
Unlike the ascetics he pleaded for the unity and fulfil- 
ment of mankind on a cultural plane. A poet of human- 
ism and culture he has distilled the Upanishads in song 
and sunburnt mirth. 
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In apparent contrast to the enchantment of 
Tagore*s aesthetic idealism, but in many ways fulfilling 
it, has been the work of Gandhi. Gandhi’s construc- 
tive programme shows the intimate connection between 
philosophy and politics, rather between philosophy and 
daily living. He is, however, more ethical than philoso- 
phical, and the ethics smells of Puritanism. His supreme 
triumph lies, in the practical application of Ahimsa and 
Satyagraha which have" won self-respect for a sub- 
merged nation. To-d&y pacifism is condemned as 
unpractical, but the world of tomorrow will turn to 
pacifism as its last hope. A Ramaktishna, a Tagore, 
a Gandlii, an Auroblndo Is a call to that inner change 
which must come if the black reign of Terror and False- 
hood ate ever to end. Tlte message of contemporary 
India is unity and harmony of unitive life and imowj- 
edge. Indian philosophy is a call to the world of spirit 
and a re-shaping of all human life in terms of an inte- 
gration. Sri Aufobindo’s integral Yoga aims at divi- 
nising humanity. Indeed it is the boldest promise of 
Indian idealism. 

Contemporary Indian philosophy is neither dia- 
lectics not rhetoric. Strictly speaking, it is not original 
philosophy. It is, as I have said earlier, an elucidation 
of the truths of ancient Indian philosophy. It arises 
from fulness of heart and becomes an attitude of life. 

It has a threefold appeal — cognitive, affective and cona- 
tive. 
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